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THE CONTINUOUS SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY PROGRAM! 


Tue tremendous school publicity devel- 
opment of the last five years has been en- 
thusiastically weleomed by most schoolmen. 
Occasionally a superintendent will quote 
Emerson to the effect that if a man makes 
the best mousetrap in the world, the world 
will beat a path to that man’s door even 
hough he live in the midst of a forest. 
But such a superintendent will be promptly 
answered by others who will point out 
Life’s eartoon of last summer. This pic- 
ture showed the world’s best mousetrap 
maker working on the theory of no public- 
ity. He lived in a eabin in the midst of a 
forest. But there was no sign of a path to 
is door. Instead, he had lived so long 
without a customer that he had gone down 
into drowsy senility on his porch, the 
world’s best mousetrap being covered with 


cobwebs. 


WHEN TO Use Continuous PUBLICITY AND 
WHEN DrIvES 

School publicity has come to distinguish 

publicity from the 

But it has not 

been equally clear as to when or how to 


sharply continuous 


short campaign or drive. 


carry on either kind of publicity. Yet defi- 
nite answers to these two questions are far 
more important to a superintendent than 
the distinctions between the kinds of 
publicity. 

The continuous publicity view sees little 
or no need of drives and presents its ease 
thus. The school as a public institution 
needs the continuous interest of the people. 
Publie opinion is very slow to develop, for 
instanee prohibition and woman’s suffrage 

*An address at the New England Association of 
School Superintendents, November 14, 1924. 
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were urged upon the publie for generations 
before they could be incorporated into the 
Constitution. Publicity spread over a long 
period is bound to be more sound and 
honest than drive publicity because the 
‘ 


people have plenty of time to test calmly 


its reasons and contentions. Such testing 
will inevitably secure greater confidence 
beeause there will be no suspicion that the 
schools are trying to ‘‘ put something over”’ 
on the publie. The the other 
hand, is too emotional and frankly propa- 


drive, on 


ganda, thus leading easily to exaggeration 
which is liable to produce a reaction that 
will leave the last state of the schools worse 
than the first. 
industry in various fields has developed to 


In recent years the drive 


such an extent that almost every week in 
the year is occupied by a drive for some 
special interest. Such drives are fre 
quently conducted with highly paid expert 
publicity talent against which the schools 
can not easily compete. If the school drive 
is to secure attention in this competition, 
it must use stronger and stronger stimuli 
man on 


its work is like starting a 


According to this view, if you 


until 
stimulants. 
are to get reactions from your publie with 
drive publicity, you must increase the size 
and strength of the publicity dose until 
finally all sense of values is lost and you 
have on your hands a publie with delirium 
tremens as far as schools are concerned 
The drive view is that while continuous 
publicity is advisable and even indispensa- 
ble, the scope is limited and it ean not 
wholly replace the drive. The view 
thus. School 
fronted with a condition and not a theory, 


may 


be detailed men are econ 


the condition being that drives have been 
They 
have been used so much of late only be 


widely used and are now so used 


eause their possibilities were not discovered 
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reasonable length of time upon the 
i0ols so as to create a publie interest, In 
Schoo of a far greater strength than 
ever be secured at any one time by 

s to keep school matters always be- 

he people. Thus a sehool survey at- 
far more publie interest than the 


same matters presented over a pe riod of 
vears could ever secure at one time. Rou- 
tine information. however full and aecu- 


rate. does not lead to aetion 


by the publie 


than it does the ease of an 


Aetion by 


when there is an emotional coloring 


any more 1h 


Malvidt 


lal. the publie comes 
only 

« ieniiiaaine aad +’ } ‘+h as the drive tends 
or urge ot some Kind such as the arive tends 
to produce, a thing which ean not be kept 
Continuous publicity is so 


to 


up indefinitely. 


against the natural tendency have a 


change of interests and to demand fresh 
subjects of attention that the continuous 
publicity man is even more apt to resort 
attention than 


to exaggeration to attract 


is the drive expert. On the whole, if action 
or a definite decision is sought, the drive 
is higl ly desirable and may use even less 
time and energy on the part of the school 
authorities. 


The 
nizes the place of both continuous publicity 


] } 
soundest 


view is that which reecog- 


and the drive and endeavors to utilize each 
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in its proper place Continuous publicity 


should aim at the things which ean be se- 
eured only by persistent efforts over long 
be 
whenever a definite public decision on some 
hool be 
marked in school revenues either 
plant 


publicity 


periods. The drive should employed 


matter must sought, usually a 


- 
increase 
for current expenditures or for ex- 
Both of 


needed in most school systems 


tensions. kinds are 
Over a long 
time, either kind used exclusively will fall 
far short of securing the favorable attitude 
} 


of the publie toward the schools that a ju- 


dicious combination of both will seeure. 
Topics CoNTINUOUS PUBLICITY 
The 


in certain communities as numerous, poten- 


FOR 
topics for continuous publicity are 
tially as the sands of the seashore. These 
are the communities where the schools. have 
drawn so far away from their publie that 
the be to the 
chasm existing between an American child 


resulting gap may likened 


of foreign-born parents who do not under- 
Many of 


you know trom observation how wide and 


stand English and his parents. 
deep this chasm is. Doubtless such parents 
would 
life 


like to know everything about the 
of their child apart from them in order 
In the 
communities under consideration here, the 


that they may draw closer to him. 


publie may be ready for almost numberless 
items of information about the school. But 
in most communities it is necessary to have 
some system for selecting the items of 
school information to be given the public 

Lists of topics for continuous publicity 
are being investigated on an elaborate scale 
at the Research Bureau of Ohio State Uni- 
items 
The lists 


of possible items are already very exten- 


versity, where a calendar of news 


about schools is being evolved.? 
sive; for instance, they suggest an average 
study of 
Bulletin, 
(April 


? Stevensor bs P. R.., ‘é A co yperative 
Educational Research 
Ohio State University; 167 197 


16, 30, 1924). 


school publicity, ; 


188, 200 
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‘ten such items a day for December and 
six a day for March. <A ealendar for the 
ear worked cut by one of the students 
here gives sixty items for September and 
nearly as many for June with a statement 

at the superintendents suggesting all the 
tems in September probably put more for 

at month because they did not think 
head so easily.* 

These lists will be extremely valuable as 
suggestions and as check lists for any super- 
ntendent interested in continuous public- 
ity. But if he is to keep his head above 
water in such activities, he ought to have 
in mind a few large headings under which 
such numerous details will rather naturally 
place themselves. An analysis to discover 
ese few headings is therefore advisable 
ere 
The continuous school publicity program 
must provide for five classes of topies, par- 
ticularly in their financial aspects. These 

isses are those concerned: (1) with seeur- 

¢ what corresponds to the ‘‘good will’’ 
of commercial houses, (2) with retaining 
gains made by the schools, (3) with pre- 
paring for new departures in school work, 

1) with justifying the ‘‘deferred values’’ 
often claimed for education, (5) and with 
discussing educational issues of more than 
local concern. At present when there is so 
much opposition to taxation for any pur- 
pose, however good, few school systems can 
hope, without continuous publicity, to se- 
eure financial inereases for any of these 
things. Some systems can not hope with- 
out it to maintain their present revenues 
for these things. The five classes will now 
be diseussed in detail. 

(1) Schools need **oood will’’ just as 
much as do business organizations. The 
great commercial houses, particularly the 
publie utilities, like the gas, electrie and 
street car companies, which deal with all 

* Johnson, Edward R., ‘‘A suggestive calendar 
for continuous school publicity,’’ ibid., 305-308 
October 29, 1924). 
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the people of a city or state, have in recent 
years exerted great efforts to secure thi 
‘good will’’ of the people They count 
this a substantial part of their assets and 
measure it in thousands of dollars. They 
realize that it ean be secured only by per 
sistent efforts and that it must be cultivated 
years or months ahead, if it is to be at all 
reliable in a crisis. The advertisements in 
any popular magazine usually include at 
least half a dozen deliberately designed to 
secure a favorable attitude toward general 
associations of companies in one line, like 
the paint manufacturers or the lighting 
companies, and often toward a particular 
company, like a meat packer. 

In these advertisements the companies 
try to show that they are not exploiting the 
publie but instead are rendering a real ser 
vice at a reasonable rate. The appeal is for 
fair play and open-mindedness. School 
systems are just as frequently accused ot 
exploiting the public, of spending too much 
and of running the schools for the benefit 
of the teachers. Schools need just as much 
as do the commercial houses to secure the 
good will of the public in advance so that 
when such charges come up, as they fre- 
quently will, the school side will be favor 
ably and fairly received. 

(2) Retaining gains in school work, par- 
ticularly increases in revenues, ordinarily 
requires continuous publicity because all 
progress dependent upon the will of the 
people is not steady. The progress line in 
any such matter does not go consistently 
upward. Instead it climbs by zigzagging. 
It may shoot up, and then it will go along 
on the level and even dip. The most stren 
uous efforts may be necessary to hold it on 
the level or to keep it from dipping too far 
until the time comes for another spurt up 
ward. Thus if a school system has intro- 
duced one or two junior high schools, the 
authorities may have to conduct special 
publicity for some time to show what these 


schools are doing in order to prevent a 
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rk out or will so reduce its support as 
etic to starve | 1 cer n New 
eCaut Mla leade1 Ip W S ¥\ FOrousiy pro 

moting junior high schools. The enemies 
the moveme! even went to the extreme 
wiring a papel ere the National As- 
sociation of Superintendents was meeting 
get all the guments necessary to kill 

ie junior high school.’’ Could anything 





but eontinuous D iblic Ivy by t] e school au 
thorities save the junior high schools of 


fat ety 


3) New departures in school work gen 


eontinuous publicity over 


iong periods in advance, particularly it 
they necessitate additional expenditures as 
The re are two reasons for 


natural conservatism in the 


they usually do 
this, the great 

reneral publie, and the faet that the people 
are never united on any proposition, at best 


In New 


IS doubtless 


only a majority favoring it. Eng- 


land, this conservatism very 


strong, especially when one considers that 
the conservatism of Massachusetts people 
voing out to settle other states is generally 


thought to have fastened upon great see- 


tions of the interior of the country the dis- 


the that 


triet school 
Massachusetts herself had progressed far 
Moreover, Massa- 
the district sys- 


system about time 


enough to abandon it 


chusetts’ abandonment of 
tem and her great pioneer work in indus- 
trial edueation both took long periods of 
and were attended with 


time to seeure, 


mueh of wl at corresponds to our present 
publie 4 
since the publie ean seldom be united on 


a proposition, a relatively small opposition 
can cause considerable trouble and can even 
win supporters if it ean claim justly that 
something has been done secretly to intro- 
Because 


duee new work into the schools 
of this lack of unity, there is always in the 
publie mind the simple solution of falling 


back upon school activities as they are and 
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+ 


been, particularly since this 


as they have 


requires no worry over expt nditure S which 


+ 


will go on at the accustomed known rate. 
This difficulty is not, however, an unmixed 
curse, for it works both ways. Thus in an 
eastern city ot thirty thousand population, 
re cently visited by the speaker, it would be 


easy to get any new equipment for kinder 


vartens, no matter how novel or « xpensive, 
because the city has for years been accus 
tomed to stressing kindergarten work. But 
in the same city, there is no industrial and 
little home economies work in the grades, 
and in the high school only drawing four 
boys and fifteen girls out of five hundred 
in the home economies work, offered by two 
teachers. It would take a considerable and 
long-continued publicity campaign before 
home economics and industrial arts could 
carry the people along with them in the 
schools of that city, notwithstanding it is 
a prosperous industrial community. 

The only exception to this rule of contin- 
uous publicity for new departures, occur- 
ring to the speaker, are in the ease of inno 
vations which are inside the school itself 
and do not increase expenditures materi 
ally, or in the case of certain communities 
priding themselves upon the up-to-dateness 
of their schools. These communities adopt 
such things eagerly because they have been 
for Such communities, 


doing it vears. 


however, are generally considered to be 
much more common in other sections of the 
country than in New England. There may 


like 


various forms of measurement work which 


be a few things mental testing and 
ean be introduced without letting the pub 
lie know much about them. Indeed, such 
an authority as Dickson* repeatedly eau 
tions against any publicity on mental test 
ing because of the prevalent popular dis 
trust of But even 


probably a question whether in the long 


such work. here it is 
run such a policy will not produce a dan 
4 Dickens, Virgil E., ‘‘ Mental Tests and the Clars 


205. 


room Teacher,’’ p. 














erous popular upheaval as soon as the 


people become aware of what is going on 
ind yet do not have the information neces- 
ary to a sympathetic understanding of it. 
The most potentially dangerous person for 
my school system is the able citizen who 
magines, guesses or fears what is going on 

t, but does not know. 

+t) Since many of the greatest advan- 

ves claimed for schools are what business 

lls ‘‘deferred values,’’ the school public- 
y for such values should note the proced- 
ire of business in similar situations. For 
examples, take the familiar claims that 
eood schools will inerease the earning 
power of the individual, furnish him with 

cher types of recreation, make more pro- 
ductive workmen and combat bolshevism. 
None of the values promised here is seri- 
ously expected by any one to be noticeably 
manifest until years after the school work 
n question is over. Business never expects 
to sell deferred values until after long-con- 
tinued advertising or publicity, often of a 
general nature. Life insurance companies 
and banks in particular put out much pub- 
licity that has no hope of immediate busi- 
ness but only strives to induce people to 
think oeeasionally of the value of life insur- 
ance or of investments, trusting that occa- 
sional thoughts of this kind will result later 
in mueh new business. School authorities 
must admit that many of the values they 
claim for their work are deferred. The 
sound procedure for them here is the con- 
tinuous publicity found effective on such 
matters in business. 

(5) Every school system is concerned 
with certain state and national policies 
which may benefit the particular city or 
may be only part of the general advance- 
ment of edueation throughout the state and 
country. Examples of the former are such 
questions as the compulsory education and 
child labor matters considered by your 
committee, fiscal independence of school 


boards from city authorities, laws govern- 
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ing the erection of school buildings and 
state aid for cities. Examples of the other 
group are such questions as raising the cer 
tificate and state aid requirements for the 
rural areas of the state or federal policies 
on education. These matters, sometimes 
far removed from the immediate local 
needs of a city, and yet so vital for eduea 
tional progress as a whole, can not hope to 
secure general acceptance save through 
local support in various communities. 
Such local support is usually asked 
through the state department of education 
Now you have in several of your New Eng 
land commonwealths state commissioners so 
active in promoting these requisites for 
general educational progress that those of 
us in other states often thank heaven for 
the examples that these men set for the 
cause of education in our own states. In 
t must 


your states where these men work 
be extremely stimulating for every superin 
tendent and every school board member 
worthy of the name to do his plain duty, 
which is to get behind his state department 
and to earry on his fair share of the pub 
licity necessary to keep his community in- 
formed on these larger educational issues 
Moreover, from a purely selfish standpoint, 
such publicity will help the local commu 
nity greatly. Citizens well informed on 
state and national educational issues are 
sure to view their local community’s edu- 
cational problems in a broader and more 


helpful way. 


Hiegu Spots in Continuous Scoot! 
PUBLICITY 
The techniques for successful continuous 
school publicity have been fairly well elab 
orated and are now accessible in our profes 
sional literature, notably in the recent 
Riverside Monograph by Miller and 
Charles.’ But four items in this connection 
merit special consideration now These are 
* Miller, Clyde R. and Charles, Fred., ‘‘ Publicity 
and the Publie School.’? . 
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(] thy numbe ro ssues to be played up 
at anv one time, (2) the length of time 
they should be played up, (3) the respon- 


sib lity oT thi scehool] aut} orities tor formu- 
community's educational poli- 


methods ot presentat ion, 


cles and } tne 
Of these methods, two only will be diseussed 
at this time—the openness of the treatments 


and the prop r use of facts. 


1) An 


In other fields and of advertising and sales- 


examination of publicity work 
manship elearly indicates the advisability 
of concentrating the school publicity on a 
The 


ago 


few important issues at any one time. 


oreat political bureaus long 


press 
learned this. They are ever seeking para- 
mount issues because they know that only 
such issues will attract sustained attention. 
Indeed they do not resort to the shotgun 
type of effort except when they are trying 
to popularize some individual. Even then 
all their seattering efforts avail little com- 
pared to what is produced when that indi- 
vidual has some great issue to champion, 
or some one characteristic to play up, as 
in the ease of ‘‘Silent Cal.’’ Advertising 
consistently pounds away on one merit at 
atime. A soap manufactured in this state 
became very popular for washing dainty 
beeause of the skilful 
When 


popularity in this respect was assured and 


feminine clothing 


advertising to this effect. enough 
the company wished to increase the sales 
by having people use it for washing dishes, 
the advertising slacked considerably on the 
former purpose and played up the new use. 
Life insurance salesmen do not try to push 
all kinds of policies at the same time but 
rather concentrate on particular kinds for 
certain periods. Any school system which 
has thought out its main problems needing 
continuous publicity and then pounds away 
on these few and lets the minor matters go 
Men 
who are good shots say that if they shoot 
into a flock of birds without aiming at a 
particular bird, they seldom hit one, but if 


will be much more certain of success. 
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they aim at a particular bird they usually 
oet it. 


2) It can not be too foreefully stated 
that on many educational issues important 
results can not be expected from even the 
most skilful publicity until after a long 
That is, 
come are caused by the cumulative effects 


Neg- 


lecting to take this into account and de- 


time. the results when they do 


of long-eontinued publicity efforts. 


pending solely upon short drives is the 
cause for many failures in popularizing 
educational work. If evidence is desired 
in other fields, we have only to consider 
how experienced politicians detest above 
everything to be compelled to popularize 
an unknown candidate in a short time or 
how the best advertising agencies do not 
eare to undertake to push a new article 
until the advertising appropriations for 
something like two years have been guaran- 
teed. 
new article no better than many old ones is 


The numerous instances of where a 


successfully sold with fresh advertising 
beeause it can build on the effects produced 
by the previous advertising of the other 
articles also enforce the point. 

(3) The responsibility of the school au- 
thorities for discovering and formulating 
the local community’s educational program 
But 
you find an outstanding city school system, 
you will find one where the board and the 
superintendent have taken great pains to 
formulate that 
needs and to popularize that formulation 


is not always recognized. whenever 


community’s educational 
continuously. This is beeause publie opin- 
ion, while thoroughly sound when it is pass- 
ing judgment upon some clear issue about 
which it is informed, is often inchoate and 
of very little value on issues about which it 
knows nothing. In the very nature of the 
ease, the great popular leader in education 
or in any other line of human interest is 
the one who ean take the great vague wants 
of the publie and show that public clearly 


what these needs mean. This is why the 
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great leaders of the people always aim at 
simple issues and attempt to embody these 
issues in attractive slogans, catchwords or 
shibboleths. Thus a capable city superin- 
tendent may formulate the grave dissat- 
isfaction of his community with the up- 
per grades into a demand for junior high 
schools with their industrial arts and home 
economies possibilities. He may sound the 
ery of ‘‘Let the children from the grades 
mareh in solid phalanxes to the high 
school.’’ He may show citizens who are 
unduly emphasizing continuation schools 
that what they seek will actually be more 
likely to come from better differentiation 
in regular high schools or he may divert 
dissatisfaction with retardation and classi- 
fication into hearty support of mental and 
standard tests. In all these he is only em- 
ploying the sound psychology of the nat- 
ural publie leader. 

(4) As to the methods of presentation, 
the first point is that of honesty or open- 
ness. Of recent years there has been so 
much publicity work in connection with 
many interests that people now often make 
little distinction between publicity and 
propaganda with the latter’s well-known 
unpleasant connotation. This means that 
school publicity must be much more open, 
deliberate and honest than heretofore, 
while at the same time losing no whit of its 
interest-producing elements. Much of the 
school publicity the speaker has seen re- 
cently seems to be forgetting this point and 
to be a little too clever, to protest too much. 
So much is true of what the school authori- 
ties put forth. But there is another side 
to this matter, that of opening the schools 
to the publie so that writers for the press 
may go in to study things for themselves 
and write what they think will interest the 
public. This has been so well treated at 
length by Miller and Charles® that it needs 
no elaboration here. 

In any presentation of school interests to 


* Opus. cit. 
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the public, the proper use of facts is always 
a difficult problem. At first thought one 
would naturally suppose that honesty and 
openness inevitably demanded great use of 
facts. But the trouble here is that the use 
of facts tends to deadly dullness far more 
easily than to interest-compelling attract- 
iveness. Especially is this true of that kind 
of presentation which may be fitly termed 
‘*total reeall.’’ The difficulty is caused by 
the failure to distinguish between the uses 
of facts to discover and formulate policies, 
to convinee the leaders of the soundness of 
their position and to discredit opponents, 
from the function of these facts in per- 
suading the public to favor schools. No 
school authorities are likely to formulate a 
sound building program, a modern helpful 
salary schedule or a safe testing policy, 
without careful study over a long period, 
involving great masses of data. But after 
the conclusions are once reached, the pub- 
lie eares nothing for most of the facts. 
What it wishes are the outstanding feat- 
ures, the significant comparisons, the typi- 
eal facts, the compelling reasons at critical 
points. In particular the average reader 
ean not and will not absorb many statisti- 
cal facts at one sitting. He will religiously 
skip tabular material unless it is very sim- 
ple and attractively presented. In gen- 
eral, facts are valuable for presenting a 
case to hold what we have, but they do not 
readily of themselves lead to change or 
progress. There must be some emotional 
tinge to produce action. Take any illustra 

tion of action brought about in you by the 
presentation of a matter by someone else. 
In many instances, the facts probably were 
well known to you before. The action, if 
you analyze it earefully, came about be- 
cause the few facts presented were so skil- 
fully introduced that you had a desire ere- 
ated for a change and doubtless forgot all 
about the facts. So far indeed are facts 
from producing action by themselves that 


it is a hoary device of politicians and ad- 
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vertising men to repeat a simple command 
or slogan many times without a shred of 
evidence but with the confidence that this 


alone will ultimately lead to favorable 


action. ‘‘Eventually, why not now?”’ 


‘Say it with flowers’’ and ‘‘ Keep cool with 


Coolidge’’ are familiar examples. 
But there is one use for facts where noth- 
the place ot them and 


ing else will take 


to diseredit insineere or mistaken 


Nothing will so take the wind 


that-1s 
opposition. 
an enemy of the schools 


out ot the sails ol 


when he makes an attack than to have the 
school authorities promptly reply with a 
brief simple statement of the facts in the 
ease. A striking example of this occurred 
some time ago in a large eastern city where 
the municipal authorities imported a half- 
baked school building ‘*expert.’’ This man 
when he got into the papers with state- 
ments about the thousands of empty seats 
was promptly silenced by the school au- 
thorities who so foreefully presented the 


facts that even he was compelled to admit 


that he did not know how to figure the 
capacity of the buildings and that the 
school buildings, instead of being too large, 
were really wholly inadequate. The 


speaker will never forget the impression 
made upon him some years ago by a cer- 
tain railroad, which always replied to every 
attack upon it or upon railroads in general 
with a simple statement of facts that could 
not fail to carry conviction. There was no 
bluster or ill nature about these replies, but 
they were so simple, brief, straightforward 
and so buttressed with apparently irrefuta- 
ble facts that any one noticing them could 
hardly fail to become convinced in time 
that 


doing, here at least was one road that was 


whatever other railroads might be 
running its affairs on an honest basis and 
wanted publie support only as the essential 


facts warranted. 
Sources OF MATERIALS FOR CONTINUOUS 
PUBLICITY 
So much for the outstanding features of 
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a continuous school publicity program. 
The 
will at onee wish to know what administra- 
tive organization he ought to set up for 


A satisfactory answer to 


practical superintendent, however, 


such a program. 
this question involves a detailed considera- 
tion of numerous possible media of publica- 
tion, of various possible assignments of dif- 
ferent school workers, and such matters, 
which can not be given satisfactorily in a 
brief period. Moreover, these matters from 
their very nature can not be effectively pre- 
sented to the ear alone. It only remains 
then to give the interested school man a 
minimum list of references wherein he will 
quickly find satisfactory answers to his 
questions in this field. 

Every superintendent should read regu- 
larly William MeAndrew’s department in 
the Educational Review, entitled, ‘‘ What 
Nothing 


else is likely to give him such a ‘‘feel’’ for 


the layman thinks of his school.’’ 


the attitude of his public as will the com- 
ments of newspapers and non-school men 
reported regularly each month in the de- 
partment with all of MeAndrew’s inimita- 
ble touch. By far the best single book is 
‘*Publicity and the Public Sehool,’’ by 
Miller and Charles. ‘‘ Newspaper Publicity 
for the Publie Schools,’’ by R. G. Reynolds, 
eovers that field. M. G. Neale’s ‘‘School 
Reports as a Means of Securing Additional 
Support for Education in American Cities”’ 
performs a similar service on that phase. 
The speaker’s ‘‘School Statistics and Pub- 
licity’’ covers the special methods of ef- 
feetively presenting statistical material for 
popular consumption. The Educational 
Research Bulletin, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, occasionally contains accounts of the 
continuous researches of that institution on 
school publicity. In particular, it has sev- 
eral times reported very valuable material 
on a continuous publicity calendar. The 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion frequently contains good examples of 


publicity. Thus the November, 1924, num- 
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ber contains a page showing headlines used 
in artieles in the papers at Cleveland. The 
Research Bulletin of the same association 
usually has material which ean be quickly 
adapted for local use. Thus the January 
and Mareh, 1924, numbers had facts on cur- 
rent school costs in cities throughout the 
eountry ready for immediate application 
anywhere. 

With such material any superintendent 
can quickly prepare himself to direct suc- 
cessfully that important and fascinating 
phase of a modern school system 's work, the 
continuous publicity program. 

CARTER ALEXANDER 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD AND 
THE FUNCTION OF MENTAL 
HYGIENE!’ 





Ir would be an interesting and illuminat 
ing task for the statistical department of 
some teachers’ college to collect from con- 
temporary and historical literature all the 
definitions of education that had ever been 
given and to classify and collate them ac- 
cording to their generic affinities. After 
the pedagogic broom had collected these 
definitional scraps of the centuries into the 
sacred academic dust-pan, then, by the 
proper shaking (a trick known only to 
adepts) and through the mysterious al- 
chemy of self-fertilization or logical par- 
thenogenesis, the true and satisfactory defi- 
nition would emerge and research would 
have reached its goal. Such appears to me 
the present fashionable mode of inquiry. 
I am going to try another method of ap- 
proach which may be termed the critical or 
analytie approach. 

Edueation is a very general concept, em- 
bracing many diverse points of view, vast 


1 Paper read before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1924. 
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and various bodies of subject matter, 
widely different objectives, numerous meth 
ods of procedure. It is a fluid concept with 
quicksilver content. As the logicians say, 
its ‘‘extension’’ is immense, its ‘‘intension’’ 
very narrow. Like all very general con- 
cepts, from its very nature, it teems with 
contradictions and paradoxes. In our dis- 
cussions we focus always only a very small 
part of the field, but the rest always persists 
in intruding itself. The lowering hinter 
land, the giant associational shadows always 
haunt us, and darkness or contradiction 
results. 

Again, and consequently, education is not 
an autonomous science with its own charac- 
teristic methods of procedure, with its own 
characteristic concepts and eategories like 
physics, chemistry or biology. It is a com- 
posite technique; and this its composite 
character has created much of the confusion 
that has arisen in educational thinking. It 
has given rise to confusion of methods of 
procedure, of criteria and tests both of sub- 
ject-matter and objectives, and to shiftings 
and substitutions which resemble more the 
operations of the manipulator of walnut 
shells at a country fair than of a scientist 
clear as to his methods and goals. 

Let me be more explicit. The researches 
and procedures of education range from 
statistical science, which is a branch of 
mathematics, through biology, psychology, 
logic, ethics and esthetics, down to econom- 
ics, sociology and the technique of learning 
and teaching. Education employs the re- 
sults reached by all these sciences and uses 
them for different purposes and needs, 
such as administration, construction of cur- 
ricula, the formulation: of the learning 
process and the teaching procedure, the 
classification of human material, the state- 
ment of objectives and the rules for reach- 
ing these objectives. Education in this re- 
spect resembles agriculture and applied 
sociology, which are concerned with the 
applications of tributary sciences rather 
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than with the elaboration of results pecu 
liarly their own through methods character 
istically their own 

Now the sciences which so contribute to 
education differ widely in nature. Some 
are, at lteast In method, natural sciences, 
like psychology, which aims at the establish- 
ment of general laws of mental procedure 
and which is concerned with generic types 
and abstractions as distinguished from indi- 
viduals. Some of them are historical or 
genetic seienees, which deal with origins 
and developments, which are concerned 
with events or individuals that have a his- 
tory and that oceur only once in time. 
Some of them are combinations of the phys 
ical and genetic procedures, as various 
branches of both psychology and biology 
may at times be. Again, others of the sei- 
ences coneerned are sciences of norms and 
standards, of objectives and goals, the 
normative sciences, like logic, ethies and 
estheties, which tell us not what is, but 
what ought to be, not what the laws of 
events actually occurring are, but what are 
the ideals and ends that ought to be real- 
ized generally in persons and events. 

In many of our procedures two or more 
of these sciences are combined, with the re- 
sult that sometimes there is confusion. For 
example, the ‘‘learning process’’ is a 
formulation resulting from the fusion of 
two independent scientifie quests: (1) a 
psychological quest, which determines the 
abstract or type mental processes by which 
the fictitious average child learns, and (2) 
a logical quest or rather stipulation that the 
procedure in question shall be the right or 
the correct procedure. Now psychology as 
a natural science explains bad learning and 
bad reasoning as lucidly and as noncha- 
lantly as it does good learning and good 
reasoning. Not-learning is as much a psy- 
chological process and just as much subject 
to natural law as good learning. In fact, 


we, as teachers, are more concerned and 
more troubled with bad learning than with 
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good learning; just as the theologian is 
more concerned about sin than about vir- 
tue. Error is just as important to us, as 
teachers, as truth. The truth or the right 
process of learning is only one process, or 
a small group of processes, out of an in- 
finite number of possible wrong processes. 
It is the one white ball taken from an urn 
that contains a myriad black balls.2— In 
other words, when we select out of the thou- 
sand and one wrong learning processes that 
the child actually uses that particular 
learning process which is correct, we mingle 
logie, which is a science of norms and 
standards, a science that tells us what ought 
to be, with psychology, a science that tells 
us simply what is. And my contention here 
is that the ‘‘logical’’ selection, while ad- 
mirable and desirable, is yet the result of 
a complicated theoretical process which will 
give the practical teacher little clue to the 
obstacles which he will encounter when 
dealing with that bundle of errors, preju- 
dices, emotions, historical and social acci- 
dents which is the child. Our greatest 
problem, our great obstacle as teachers is 
rather the fallacious mental process, which 
is legion, than the correct mental process, 
which is the single logical ideal. The 
natural organic logic, the emotional logic, 
the pathological logic of the individual 
child placed in the classroom is our bridge 
of sorrows, and not the translucent celestial 
eategories of the auto-anthropos of Aris- 
totle. We are dealing with the living hu- 
man person, a concrete, singular event, 
which oceurs only once in history, which 
has never occurred before, and which will 
never occur again in just his particular 
idiosynerasy. Here lies the crux of the 
teaching problem. The physical, the natu- 
ral sciences, like psychology and biology, in 
some of their aspects, seek out the resem- 
blances, construct abstract mental types of 
man, which are figments, establish general 

2 See W. Windelband, ‘‘ Praeludien,’’ Tuebingen, 
1907. 

















laws that apply only to abstractions, deal 
with averages that have only intellectual 
reality, are concerned only with universals, 
the solace of metaphysicians. The sciences, 
ke logie and ethies, which are normative 
and which set goals, are concerned with the 

miting ideals of absolutely correct think- 
ng and absolutely right conduct, which few 
human beings ever realize. Between these 
two extremes of human ideal thought and 
human ideal action, between the metaphysi- 
cian and the saint, between Aristotle and 
Christ, the human child oscillates in a per- 
fect intellectual and ethical vacuum. As 
theorists, in the past, we have given almost 
exclusive attention to the white ball in the 
urn: I am now pleading for attention to the 
thousand black balls. 

What is the remedy so far as the teach- 
ing process is concerned? The remedy 
lies in the shifting of the point of view, the 
point of attack, from the sciences which 
may be ealled natural sciences, so far as 
method is concerned, and from the purely 
normative sciences like logic, to the points 
of view or levels of outlook which have re- 
cently been constructed by a consideration 
of the methods used in history. The his- 
torical sciences aim to give a full and ex- 
haustive account of events that happen 
only onee, like the individual child which 
the teacher treats. The object of these sci- 
ences is to understand, interpret, construct 
or reconstruct some human thing which ex- 
ists or has existed only once, which is 
unique and which will never happen again. 
We must seek our clue in the sciences of 
“events’’ and not in the sciences of 
‘“‘laws.’’> The reality which we teachers 
envisage is the reality that is now under- 
going development in concrete children to- 
ward definite personal and social ends. To 
the physical inquirer, qua physical in- 
quirer, the individual has no scientific 
value; to the teacher nothing but the indi- 


See Rickert, ‘‘Die Grenzen der naturw. Be- 
griffsbildung,’’ Tuebingen, 1902. 
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vidual has value; for him all values reside 
in the individual child and not in the types 
and generic concepts of child which either 
psychology or logic constructs. The child 
ts a being that has a history. His personal- 
ity is the summation of that history. If 
we do not know the threads that bind him 
to his particular environment and to his 
social past, we are lost. A knowledge of his 
individual social and mental history is as 
necessary to his welfare and happiness—to 
his education or reconstruction—as a 
knowledge of the laws of psychology and 
biology that explain him as a type human 
being. It is not the resemblances of the 
individual child to other children that eon- 
stitute the problem of the teacher; it is his 
differences from other children. His entire 
value and significance consists in his 
uniqueness, in his never having been before, 
and in his never occurring again. ‘‘ There 
are no diseases,’’ said a great physician, 
‘‘there are only diseased persons.’’ The 
problem of the teacher, like that of the 
physician, lies in the individual person that 
thinks, wills, feels and acts, and not in the 
abstract homunculi of psychology and logic. 
Teaching, in this aspect, is a genetic, a his- 
torical technique. Like history, it may in- 
cidentally employ, where it finds resem- 
blances and needs objectives, the results and 
the methods of the natural sciences such 
as psychology and biology, or of the norma- 
tive sciences like logic and ethics. But its 
aim is essentially the construction or the re- 
construction of this or that human person- 
ality in its social or ethical, in its intellee- 
tual, its esthetic and its vocational aspects. 

Our personality is in part a growth and 
in part a fabrication. It is a genetic or 
historical product; it is also an artifact or 
something that is made. It is a joint 
product of heredity and environment, of 
nature and nurture, and of the infinitely 
complicated actions and reactions, adjust- 
ments and readjustments between these 
two conflicting or cooperating factors. For 








this task we need all the help that psychol- 
ogy, biology, logic, ethies, sociology and the 
rest can supply But we must remember 
in all our teaching and in all our technique 
that aims at the construction of personality 
that the child we are teaching is a being 
that never was before and never will be 
again. This fact, so far as method and ap 
proach are concerned, is decisive 

A similar critique is applicable to many 
other inquiries that usurp the place that 
teaching ought to occupy in edueation and 
that are apt to divert our attention and 
energies from this cardinal function. For 
example, curriculum-making, which we 
must have, is a purely ‘‘scientific’’ and not 
an individual procedure; it groups and 
classifies both subject-matter and persons; 
it determines objectives and selects the 
appropriate material for realizing these ob- 
jectives in type-persons. It is ethies, logie 
and psychology, all combined. It is the 
real paradise of the pedagogic metaphysi- 
cian; and no joys are comparable to the 
eestasies of its devotees. But it is not teach- 
ing. Teaching is the insertion of the ecur- 
riculum dynamically under the skin of the 
individual child. 

I say ‘‘dynamically’’—which means that 
the curriculum has to be translated into 
permanent behavior or conduct. The trans- 
lators are the teachers. They are the 
priests that officiate at the incarnation. We 
are here in the presence of a sacrament— 
the transubstantiation of the divine eurriec- 
ulum into the flesh and blood of the child. 
And, as we all know, we are here in the 
presence of a mystery. And why? Be- 
eause in this transubstantiation we have to 
deal with the non-logical factors of mental- 
ity, such as imagination, memory and emo- 
tion; and these non-logieal faetors of men- 
tality refuse to be cast in the moulds and 
patterns of natural science, with its steel- 
jacketed concepts, categories and laws. They 


are the fluid, jelly-like offspring of spiritual 


time, with all its freedom, all its eecentric- 
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ity and individuality, and not the mechani- 
cal puppets of intellectual space. 

It might seem as if I were arguing for 
an abandonment of the scientifie procedure 
Not so. I am arguing for an extension of 
the scientific procedure to meet all the facts, 
and against the old and narrow restriction 
of ‘‘science’’ to mean exclusively physical 
or natural science, which left out of account 
the historical or genetic sciences that aim 
to explain individuality, or in our particu- 
lar field—personality. Personality is our 
main object of attack as teachers—the un- 
derstanding of persons, which are historical 
individual products, with a view to their 
proper construction or reconstruction. 

And here we must again rescue the an- 
cient conception, or perhaps rise to a futur- 
ist conception, that the mental organism 
of man is a unity. Practically and for con- 
duct, man thinks with his entire organism 
This is why in all the attempts made to 
measure intelligence, no satisfactory defini- 
tion of intelligence has yet been given. We 
have been presented simply with transla- 
tions into modern jargon of the old ‘‘faeul 
ties.”’ Intelligence, or mind, is a unity 
compact of intellect, will, emotions, in- 
stinect, perception, memory and the rest. 
The old intellectualistie error of the Greeks 
that conduct is the offspring of reason has 
been shattered. It is now admitted that 
the intellect in the great majority of human 
beings is the devil’s advocate of the emo- 
tions. The rdle which the emotions play in 
the shaping of conduct and of thought was 
pointed out as long ago as 1884 and 1885 
by James and Lange, was popularized in 
the 90’s by Ribot, but has only in recent 
years been utilized for the deliberate recon 
struction of human personalities and for 
the formulation of methods and techniques 
for the recreation of concrete human in- 
dividuals. ‘‘Society itself is largely main- 
tained, not by knowledge, but by control- 
ling and directing emotional responses be- 
tween individuals. ... The great desidera- 
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im to-day is the emotional education of 
iman beings—the articulation and the co- 
rdination of the emotions.’’* To evaluate 
emotional coefficient of mentality or 
ersonality is our main problem as practi- 
teachers. What is this, but the old 
blem of ‘‘interest’’—the engaging of 


» imagination of the pupil in his subject, 
» stimulating of his emotions on the side 
f the objects which it is desirable for him 
to apprehend? Intellects differ qualita- 
tively as well as quantitatively. The emo- 
tional penumbra, the emotional fringe sur- 
rounding and penetrating, energizing or 
paralyzing thought, is our vale of dark- 
ness; and into this jungle only the histori- 


‘al method as applied to the individual per- 
sonality ean throw light and bring release. 

To summarize: Most of our troubles are 
not due to lack of intelligence or even to 
physical defects; they are due to emotional 


nstabilities, to nervousness, to ‘‘moods,’’ to 
habitual states of depression and pessimism 
or to the opposite states of undue optimism 
and exaltation; they are due to maladjust- 
ments, to prejudices and prepossessions, to 
xed ideas and affectations, to infantile 
habits and reactions, such as day-dreaming 
and mooning, earried over into adolescent 
or adult life, to refusals to recognize reality 
and to conform to what reality demands. 
And the great majority of these troubles 
are not God-made but are man-made— 
made by the people who surround us, by 
our families, by the groups in which we 
live, by ourselves. Just as we once be- 
lieved that consumption was hereditary but 
now know that its origin is from some in- 
ection, so we formerly thought that men- 
tal and nervous troubles were inherited, 

t now know that most of them are social 
n their origin, have been acquired through 
cial contacts, through failures in adjust- 
ent or are the results of unsolved mental 
nflicts, bad mental habits and imitations 


* Adapted from J. B. Baillie, ‘‘ Studies in Human 
ture,’’ London, G. Bell & Sons, p. 155. 
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of wrong mental patterns. This knowledge 
is one of the great saving discoveries of 
modern research, and is pregnant with more 
genuine hope for humanity than almost 


anything that the triumphs of industry 
have offered. It is a hope for every-day 
salvation. Human mental happiness, like 
human physical happiness, is in large mea 
sure possible. 

Be it noted, too, that as a result of this 
knowledge our notions of mental heredity 
will have to be revised. The hereditarians, 
so far as ‘‘mind’’ is concerned, are in re 
treat. The concept of mental heredity is 
shrinking—shrinking into what it origi 
nally was: the empty, formal concept of 
biological causality, which means just what 
it means, and nothing more. 

This new art, which seeks to discover the 
knowledge and the methods which will 
bring stability to human life and to society, 
has been slowly in the making for 2,500 
years. Every science and all the techniques 
of philosophy, religion and literature have 
contributed to it. It is still in its infaney. 
Its day has just come. It is simply the 
organized common-sense of humanity deal 
ing with the nature of the human person 
ality as a social and individual historical 
growth. It has been called by various 
names—directive psychology, psychiatry, 
mental hygiene and the rest. Its object is 
to lift the lid gently off the individual soul 
and to seek glimpses into its bottomless 
abysses; to find the combinations of the 
psyehie locks that fetter our lives; to re 
move the obstacles and hindrances to the 
free life of the spirit; to give balance to the 
soul and the personality ; and to lift the in 
dividual to the level of the ‘‘new freedom,’’ 
which is possible through our increasing 
knowledge of human nature. 

Surely some knowledge of the immense 
progress which mental hygiene has made 
should be brought even to the attention of 
the elementary teacher—some idea of its 


point of view, of its method of procedure, 
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of the results of its analysis of human per 


sonality This could be done in a few lec- 
tures. The vast amount of literature which 
the Mental Hygiene Society, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, and the Society 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 
50 E. 42nd Street, New York City, have 
published is cheap, easily readable and 


reach ol one. Invaluable 


every 


indications for the treatment of problems 


of discipline from sane, human and genetic 
points of view and for the correction of 


bad 


faney and from troublous family and social 


mental habits earried over from in- 


be obtained from these 


environments may 


sources. The most perplexing problem of 
all teaching, which is why pupils with high 
I. Q.’s do not learn and why they do not 
behave well, finds tremendous illumination 
this We the 


human logical machine is and does, we know 


from quarter know what 
in general what the volitional machinery of 
mental life is and does; let us learn from 
mental hygiene what the entire human or- 
ganism is and does, remembering that con- 
duct is an expression of the organism as a 
whole, and not either of the intellect or of 
the will, or of the affective faculties sepa- 
rately. The behaviorists watch simply the 
hands of the clock: they are the disciples 
of Kirchoff, Mach and The old 
the three 
the intel- 


feelings, where the 


Einstein. 


psychologists studied simply 
wheels that run the three hands— 
leet, the and the 
the ‘* 


are the descendants of 


will 
hand: they 


Newton 


feelings were seconds’’ 
Descartes, 
But the mental 


hidden 


and the great simplicists. 
the 


mechanism and usually find that the trou- 


hygieneists dismount entire 
ble is due to a defect or maladjustment in 
some microscopic spring, or in some tiny 
and concealed 


link or in some neglected 


lever: they are the descendants of Lord 
Kelvin, Faraday, Pascal, St. Augustine and 


Christ. 





Time prevents me from developing these 
analogies. The names of the great enquir- 
ers above given are not cited for rhetorical 
ornament, but as examples of the way in 
which educational investigators uncon- 
sciously mimic the methods of the physical 
sciences Which are inapplicable to their do- 
main. In aping physies we unconsciously 
but deliberately depersonalize things that 
are personal and dehumanize things that 
are human. This error was pointed out three 
hundred years ago by one of the great 
creative geniuses of physics, Blaise Pascal 
But the most noteworthy refutation of it 
may be found in the teachings of Christ 

Let 
the 


home 


the Prince of Pedagogues. those of 
addicted to 


return 


you who are reading of 


Seripture on your glance 


through the New Testament. Rarely will 
you find instances of the teaching of groups 
as groups or references to the problems of 
organization, of state and society, but 
always the solution of individual problems 
It is Peter, Zaecheus or Mary Magdalen 
Always the individual attack; always the 
historical, the personal, the individual 
method.® 

Let us who boast ourselves scientists not 
forget that 


prehensive concept, embracing many dif 


‘*seience’’ also is a very com- 


ferent techniques and methods, widely 
varying subject-matters, dissimilar objec 
tives and many diverse levels and qual 

ties of reality; that ‘‘science’’ is not ex 
clusively physics, biology, psychology, but 
is also history, sociology and psychiatry in 
its constructive sense; and that it is tle 
business of science not only to discover 
types and universals but also to explain the 
unrepeated individual and to construct the 
unique, the unrecurring person, of whic! 
no replicas exist in the repertoire of nature 
For us, God broke the mould of every child 
Hie made. Adonis and the Hunchback of 


5 See Hibbert Journal, G. Norwood, ‘‘ Organiza 
tion,’’ April, 1924. 
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tre-Dame, Newton and the gibbering 
t, St. Francis and Nathan Leopold alike 
ait our ministrations. 
T. J. McCormack 
LA SALLE, ILL. 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE NEW YEAR IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 
{THOUGH England, to quote an editorial in 
Times Educational Supplement, 1s “still a 
nation so far as immediate reserves are 
cerned,” the educational outlook for 1925 is 
varded on all sides as distinctly hopeful. 
\ compromise seems imminent in the dispute 
tween the National Union of Teachers and the 
education authorities as to new salary 

les to go into effect in April. Representatives 
he teachers and of the local authorities have 
reed to the proposal of the Association ot 
ication Committees to submit the issue to ar- 


“ 


ration. The view is expressed that “an unim- 
enable settlement of the salary question for 
years will, with other forces, so greatly 
ilate the efficiency of national life that at 
end of that period a more favorable revi- 


n of salary scales may be confidently looked 


Of broader interest is the whole attitude 
ard education expressed by the new govern- 
nt. Far from being reactionary the conserva- 
es, as shown in recent addresses by the prime 


ster and the president of the Board of Edu- 


tion, are firmly behind the Fisher Act of 1918 


d look forward to seeing “secondary and uni- 
sity edueation brought within reach of all 
ldren who are fitted to take advantage of it.” 


definite program has been announced but 


lministrative continuity in the policy of the 


rd of Education is distinctly assured. 
Prime Minister Baldwin, in speaking before 
London Teachers’ Association recently, 
ited “some words of Mr. H. G. Wells which 
well worth remembering”: “Edueation is 
ot the newest of the arts and sciences. The 
of particular, exceptional people pursuing 
rning has been familiar to the whole world 
seores of centuries, but the idea of prepar- 
the minds of whole classes or communities 


cooperation and common action by a train- 


- in common ideas is a comparatively new 


And that, said Mr. Baldwin, is t gigant 

task to which you and, 1 may add, we ar all 
mitted We are ving ivs W i the 

powers that used to be inherent in birth and privi 
lege are passing rapidly away ) 
chise vested i 1] s where it us to be vested 
n thousands, and w é ‘ 
preservation of such civ i nas we have already 
s eeded itta gy ft “at t | 
by t S] id and cont t t 
people And it has neve gent t 
Wage the war of reason against the pass that 
may be stimulated by mob psy log 

I said that the government might do something 
to help. I said, in the Albert Hall some months 
ago, that 1 wished to see secondary and university 
education brought within the reach of all children 
who were fitted to take advantage of them, and I 
stand by that. I hope before we reach the middle 
of this century that the country will have dealt 
e ffs tively with the proble ot the el ire in 
tween the ages of 12 and 18 It is not simply a 
school proble ; It 18 a school | le and a in 
dustrial problem. We must by voluntary agencies 
and by our own work deal with that problem, o 
we run the risk of allowing a generation to grow 
up in the country which can only be a peril t 
itself and a peril to the nation 

But all the state can do will be of little avail 
if vou have no regard to the one thing that mat 
ters, as always, the personal equation, and that is 
the general body of teachers who are both in lov 


with their work and properly equipped for it; and 
that is why I weleome the imp: 
of the whole profession which came into force in 
this country of recent years The personality oft 
the teacher 1s the crucial fact of the whole work of 


education. It is you who have to transmit to the 


children some appreciation of the growth of the 
human spirit, some sight int t il tra 
ditions of liberty and fair pla to t iterial 
wchievements of science, a to the wider prol 
lems set by racial and nat l visions of man 
kind, and somewhere through those lessons, th: 

you, there must reach the children some of t 
*‘*murmurs and the scents of the infinite sea 


Lord Eustace Percy, president of the Board 
of Edueation, who was also a cuest of the Lor 
don Teachers’ Association, took as his text in 
speaking at the London meeting the word “con 
tinuity.” Administrative co tinuity in the pol 
icy of the Board of Edueation, he said, de 
pended upon one consideration, namely, that 


educational policy should not be merely the 


work of an individual president of the board 
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STATUS OF WOMEN IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 


\ ATION and a digest ot opinions as to 
\ riou pects ot the work done by women 1n 

] ] ? +, } it aTe o } 
eollea nd wu ers lacuities are given V 


Association ot 
Professors in a second report pub- 
lished in the November issue of the Bulletin ot 
first 


this coni- 


1921, dealt 


report ol 
mittee, which appeared in October, 
primaruy vith the number of women teachers 


titutions and their ranks 


The tabulations presented are based on 130 
J ) 
nswers from 86 coeducational institutions and 
” answers from 13 colleges for women. Ot 
the reports om coeducational institutions, 20 
r ( male presidents, 32 from male deans, 
' | ? 
] om deans o ome! t's} trom male protes 
0 is om lemale protessors, three trom 
male secretaries, one trot male registrar 2 
the reports ro! eolileves or omel three are 
rom male presidents, one from a female presi 
dent, five ( ter le deans, two lron male 
deans \ ror eC! le protessors ar 1 five irom 
) 
I r prote ( Near! | the reports were 
{ tod ; ] } 
Irom represe ( eult en and omen O 


question “Ee does the teaching of women in 
vour faculty compare with that of the men?” 
, 
The co} ee's ! < follows 
(lt son t t . \ ‘ 1d 
t r prejudice in t , ttedly trary 
te their ow attint s, the wide-spr 
, ¢ hoth 1 nd + , ¢ s that 
Or te i t< vs + tty + , + letail 
and too little to broad views and pr les makes 
t dif t to escape the sion that this 
is some basis in fact eql lly wide-spread 
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¢ t . S ‘ 
+4 $ ; 
; thet ; 
tndente ” } ; 
rf 
sis ul 
\ total of 110 (37 women a 73 me state 
+ ] ? } 
t! omen have shown themselves physi 
1) . 7 
ble to handle as much or more college wo1 


and 10 me 


than men, while 11 


voiced the contrary opinion. 


(one woman 


Male students preter men as teat hers, in th 
opinion of 46 members (3 women and 43 m«¢ 


of coeducational faculties, and 44 (4 womer 


and 40 men) report that girls also prefer mer 


as teachers. The committee quotes a re ply ‘ 


one “very bright graduate woman student” wh 


said that girls preter men teachers “beecaus« 


they can ‘work’ them.” Fifty persons (21 wo 


men and 29 men) reported that there is 1 


preterence, or that it is determined by the ind 
vidual teacher and not by sex. 


While 81 per 


regard women as equally 


eent. of their mals collearues 


successful ¥ 


th men 
the ordinary college teachi 


that 


classes; 59 per cent. regard them as continu 


54 per cent 


think they are successful with advane 


to advance in their own scholarly life, and onl 


+ 


31 per cent. regard them as keeping pace w 
the men in productive scholarship. 
“The 


to secure some 


committee proposes next To unde rt: 


reliable data on the scholar 


women, aS this 1s oy 


productivity of faculty 
to scientific study. As long as there are no def 
nite, objective, accepted standards or measure 
ol college teaching, it will be impossible to ae 
anything better than ‘opinions’ about teachi 


based on varied and unreliable su yyective sta 


econselentiousness, of emhcier 


In n 


in committee service, and of developing a soi 


atters ol 


point of view in students, the women hi: 


excelled the men in the opinion 


(96 per eent., SU per eent. and SO per cent 


spectively). 


The committee expresses its belief that 


practices of excluding married women from « 
’ 


lege and university teaching and of refusing 


allow a man and wife to teach in the same n 
tution have been adopted without full conside? 


le 


tion of present conditions.” 


The report is signed by the following m« 








l or ot Committee W: Florence Bascom, Cora 
{ Beckwith, Harriet Bigelow, Herbert E. Bol- 
t Charlotte Bronk, Carleton Brown, Caroline 
ty John Dewey, T. L. Kelly, Louise Pound, 
se Stanley, Marion Talbot, A. B. Wolfe and 
st Caswell Ellis, chairman. 
all 
ie ENDOWMENT FUND PLANS FOR THE 


W. H. PAGE SCHOOL AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


) x D. Youna, lay ver and financier, has 
va epted, as already reported in ScuHoon anp 
< , the chairmanship ot the board of 
oan ees tor the securing of the endowment 

7 nd tor the proposed Walter Hines Page 
whe School ot International Relations at Johns 


is Universit In accepting the 


invita- 


« Mr. Young said 
oO 
l nit + + + + 
ne ites as P ’ — \ 
ndi th opportunities and respons Sian os 
s t had before If vy ire to discharg: 
rUeS iequately we ist educate ourselves li 
mi to educate ourselves we st organize for th« 
se, because r very 1 teness r nts 3 
ent : prevents u 
y it mi te a a contact wit 
ict 
ning t al} — ou Way as t peo} 
4 : the ( ser mtacts st necessarily 
on 1 f ’ . 
The nec ( 1 post-gra ite schoo built ¢ 
\\ t? . 
: es ¢ or st s to me not o1 
s but pressing 
ta Certainly an aj riate institution to guide the 
ar st-graduate work the field of research is J S 
yp kins. It is we ated territorially and has 
lef ellent record in t eld of productive r 
ure the spirit of the } e is sound, and, last 
ae but not least, the school will be a fitting 
ill to Walte Hines Pa W se extra 
k and { 2 ¢ ¢ tod 
al nN s S 
Pog fo tw ar | sh-speal , 
M4 tv a i yy 1-S] i gy 
Cl . 
r \Ir. Young’s associates on the board of trus 


the endowment fund are: Dr. Charles 


n W. Eliot, president emeritus, Harvard Univer 
g Edward W. Bok; Roland W. Boyden, 
y rmer United States observer on the Repara 

ms Commission; Senator Carter Glass, former 
" secretary ol the Treas iry ol the United States; 
e Mrs Herbert Hoover; Colonel Edward M. 
gt House; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
nst York Times; Franklin D. Roosevelt, former 
lor 


navy; William 58. 


United 


secretarv 


ssistant secretary of the 


Sims admiral, States 


(retired), 


Henry 


rear 


ner : Naw - wt { rmer ot! 
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war; Willian 
poria Grazette, 


iormer al rney 


John Giraud 
man, president of the 


H. 


Barnes, ft 


United States Chamber of 
Black, president ol the Bal 


H. Bliss; Rol 


lasker 


dent ol the board otf trustees 
Universitv; General John J 
dent of the New York Teleg 
Company; Harry Chandler 


Los Angeles Times; ] 


president of William and Mary 
L. Corbett, rancher, banker, 
John W. Davis, former amba 


Dr. W. H. P. I 


John 


Britain; 
University; 
Dr. Vernor 
National Resear 
Mrs. V. 


renthau, former ambas 


Times; 
ot the 


Laughlin; Eve 


Lathrop Pack, forest economist 
(merican Nature Association 
Peabody, trustee of the Univers 
Herbert S. Phillips, former U1 
tornevy, Flonda; Cordenio A. S« 


president of the Americ: 


All 


Creorge 


vert Shaw, editor ot 


~ 


()wen ( 


Army; 
t We 


Dr ( haries 


emeritus ¢ 


THE FRESHMAN Y 


THE recent increase in scl 
lor the ire hn I eal T 
sulted in the lure o oO 


during 


at nts 


vear. An analysis « 
the eolle r¢ 1s do 4 ~ ( 
freshmen in the licht ti 


by Ds an ie 


the Harvard A 


due to the new 


ing high school records wer 
lege upon certificate s I 
Of the entire freshman cl 


ithout examinations 


tern Reserv 


el; Mr 


Her 


ry 


5 | 
i 
e | 
i ‘ 
Ald 
nia 


Irw 
Mor 
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ext } t T CCO! s ] ( 
¢ t thie pove the average ¢ { 
i i I ‘ 

1) ’ thie oT e rroups mer 
mitte rol the public schools, men admitted 
‘ | te or ¢ owed schoo ana men pre 
I re or ec ‘ e bp tutors or tutoring sé hor ’ 


Of t i t } \ » 
¢ , tw ¢ 
| 
i t t } vat S 
¢ A ta f 4 
a tut 
S l ! vas on tl ‘ S S Of the men 
; ? ft { 
; 1 ; + ‘ \ R 
¢ tit 7 6 , r } 
¢ _ , ¢ » the » 
? 4 , uw + 
( \ t 
‘ 1 + ) ] ] 
S ‘ " ‘ 
? ? t t rr t ~ { _ 
| ( 
] ; 
, tar : r than t 2 ld ; 
t " t en prepared by privat 
I I 
tart a ‘ eet 


Dean Greenough writes that a reasonable com- 


standard for freshman grading must be ap 


proximated by which intelligence and faithful 


ne n the various courses may be judged, and 
adds 

But t vear at H 
vard what it Ke @ = \intaining 
the present requir ¢ and by |] ving freshn 


es the difficulties 


Dean Greenough summari: 


the transition from school to college as follows: 


he tr sit s t o liff t at 
best, wil e to bet u r the stal tv of 
ny tres ‘ ] ~ i i ‘ fe ire y y 1 


for bridging the ga Instead of being taught, as 

they wet it a t entirely by recita 

the Harvard fre s " s ibl 

taught by lectures. Inst working 1s 

; ! library, he eunested ‘ nee a 

t ake at east 3 ( < 

V v library. Instea being frequently tested 
relatively small bits rmat e is test 

it msiderable intervals « pretty | o port S 

of the course Instead of having his study S 


supervised, he is told that he must take charg: 


L 
a+ 


himself and keep his work up regularly. 


of being one of a small class and very well known 
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sees S struct eq t Inst ‘ 
at ty ¢ 
1 hefriends it se g e 
S t } meet 
t irgely thr gy | ted a ind ¢{ 
; + tery S , e ¢ it ee iro 
self and he « k about it t f 
s g, and I e gets st t \ 
¢ te ¢ y 1 
\ this Ss more rT le Ss necessary a s 
' , strong bov—hig S but I 
t to sav that har I t onditions 
ling ir fres on f 
t ind s e of the f t 
} ‘ + ) ohy g impr t t 3 Is 
t ting out that it is t ora ites of the 
hn os sv . thane ; ¢ 2 at 
tting l it is for them that the transit f 
t g s st tical 
l the first + 3 r t ft 
‘ ( o ‘ t , + 
; start + ll ‘ tly 1 at ¢ 
t nh 1s adic illy ! el 3 Ss I 
st be vot ( before the rus or the poe hg 
k and give i few days of prel iry advice 
ind information in order that they iy know what 
s expected of the In rudimenta way, but 
th very considerable success, something of this 


Dean Greenough touches upon the question of 
whether parents measure a boy’s success in col- 
“No 


headmasters 


largely by his suecess as a scholar. 


hard 


may work to replace low ideals of scholarship 


lege 


matter how protessors and 


by high ones, our suecessful scholars will be, as 
a rule, the sons of those who themselves believe 


in scholarship.” He concludes: 


Harvard is, of course, not doing its part alt 
gether well; neither are the freshmen nor their 
rents and s Imasters and ! But 
if we work toget! and work hard, there should 


be a different story to tell in a few years 


PRIZES OF THE AMERICAN CHILD 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


THe American Child Health Association has 


issued the following bulletin: 


The American Child Health Association invites 
you to make a study of your school health pro 
gram during the second half of the present scho« 
year and to submit it for comparison with the 


The 
is the very wide 


work 


health programs of other secondary schools. 
reason for such an undertaking 


interest in health educatio: 


spread 








from hi s 1 teachers and principals 


studies committee 


will be judged by a 


S ted from prominent educators and professional 
field. 
report, to 


ers in the health We propose, through 


iblished make available the con 


spicuously effective programs as selected by this 


mmittee, due credit being given for each contri 

tion used. 

The general points determining the judgments 
be roughly indicated by the following state- 


nt of the factors considered important in a 
t program, such as permanency, scope, Work 
ty and community and civie significance lr 

ther words, 


health 


some of the following points: 


The value of a program involves con 
sil tion of 
lation to the rest of the school program. 
legree to which it is temporary or per 
ent in the general program of the school. 
The percentage of teachers and pupils in the 
included in or affected by it. 
t. The practical results which may be measured 
ectively as compared with theoretical aims and 
red knowledge. 
The degree to which the program in the 
extends into the homes and communities 
The relationship between the amount of money 
pended, facilities provided and results obtained. 
he spirit, purpose and results of the program are 
greater significance than the quantity of ex 
enditure. 


this 
ols would affect the later lives of the pupils 


The extent to which program in the 


s indicated by the program submitted. 


One thousand dollars will be evenly divided 
among the three schools contributing the three 
{7 1 


ling programs. This sum of money is offered 
for the furtherance of education and is to be used 

the schools to promote health projects. Each 
of the three leading schools will receive $333. 

If vou are interested and would like to receive 
details and definite outline of procedure, write 
once to the Secretary of the School 
American Child Health 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


This first indication of interest implies no re 


High 


Project, Association, 370 


sponsibility on your part. If after receiving our 
letailed outline you wish to enroll formally, your 
application must reach us by January 10, 1925. 
THE HALL OF FAME OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


NAMES are now to be chosen in 1925 for in- 


scription in the Hall of Fame of New York 


University, according to an announcement of 
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the director, Dr Robert Under a ! 
Sixty of the 100 electors who voted in 1920 yw 
serve again Of the remaining tortyv, compos 


the jurv, twenty-nine were repo 
been chosen. 


representatives « the arts an 


These include 
sciences, universities and letters, p 
Among hn W 
David Jayne Hill and Brand Whitlock, forme: 
American ambassadors; Dr 
Angell, of Yale; Dr. Marion 
Michigan; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr. K. C. N. Sills, of 
Warren, of Yorktown, and Dr 


Illinois, 


professions. them are Jo 


Jame 


Leroy 


Bowdo n: Dr 


Ke nat 


cock, of university presidents 

The jury includes Royal Cortissoz, art eriti 
Dr. Stuart Pratt Sherman, literary editor, bot) 
of The Herald Tribune ; Protessor William Lyon 


Phelps, of Yale; Showerman, 


of the Un versity ol Wisconsin; 


Professor Grant 
Perry, of Exeter, and Frederick Ti 
University of Vermont 

are Miss Alice M 
son, of Oklahoma, first woman representative ir 
Miss Ellen Glasgow, of \ 
Agnes Repplier, essayist. Two 
Reed Utah, 


| nderwood, ot Theodore 


Women in the jury Robert 
Congress ; 
Miss 

are on the 
Osear W. 
Marburg, 


rvinia, and 
senators 
jury Smoot, ol and 
Alabama 
former Minister to Belgium, will be 
an elector. 


Allen White, 


' ;' 
Holt, of Connecticut 


Newspaper men include William 
Hamilton 
are Cass Gilbert; Dn 
Merriam, of the Carnegie Institution in Was! 
Abbot L. Mills, of Portland, Ore.; Dh 
Williams, Harrison S. Morris, of Phila 


delphia, and Bishop John F. Carroll, of Mor 


of Kansas, and 


Other electors 
ington; 


Tale tt 


tana 


Every state or of sta of 


rroup 


population will he repre ented by an elector, i! 


accordance with the rules governing the Hal 
of Fame. 

The pub! ¢ is invited to give to the director 
names ol persons to be voted upor . 1925 


Such lists should be in Dr. Johnsor , hands not 
March 15. 
senate of New Yorl 


later than These names will be 


placed before the 


sity and when approved by two member 
be placed upon the list of nomination The 
choice of names requires a vote ol ree fiftl 


of the electors. 
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THE DISMISSAL OF THE CHANCELLOR Dr. Lindle however, applied tor received 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS temporal njunction in district ¢ rt « , 
( | sr H. L of the | estraining the board trom intertering th 
\ t KK; equested to res n the discharge of his duties The pet Ol 
Dec j or § tate that the action of Govern I. M. D; 
! hoard rb ! npre e. 
} led by Gove J M. Davis ) cious 1 groundless,” and that it made i 
Liu ‘ ‘ e ti ( the ! th 
Dut thi ( = 
rl ‘ > rt’ T Trea rm 
The act ( ( ore a EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
" , } ty; | " 7 ‘ y } rs . 
ope Ih a Kn | we iu or the } )» the oceas n of the ibilee celebra yn of 
viou e hich Governor Davis : 
e { niver ol Leeds the decree t doetor 
quote t t he inted to find out . . 
: ; letters was conferred on Sir M ei Sadier 
het he ‘ ersity of Kansas 1s running 
ce-chancellor, and his portr presented 
the te, « ( te is running the Universit 2 , eae 
he university 
( Ki \t t t time lack OL coope t10 
by the el ellor the board was charg THE REVEREND S. FRANK JACKSON s beer 
\t ‘ he r the chancellor s questioned elected dean of the taculty of edu n ¢ the 
ré tive to leved Ol] ical CTLVITY Unive ol Manchester, Enelar 
' terns j taten rit vas ? ny 1 by > 
An exte ed em W prepared by the J. W. Brisver, superintendent of the Co 
( or ll i ce ll \ hich he cited hve eton, Te schools. has been elected pres 
cn ‘ Phe ere insubordination, inco dent of the West Tennessee Normal Scho He 
rele ( ron ISTINATIOI OT! | net t ‘ j . . 
| l ’ } BSCVUSWES political au IV1US ana is s icceeded at ( ovington by W. A. Bi SS 
aloo ness ( the student body and patrol s ol 
. ‘ ae — \ 
the niversit He says 1) HEN! A. GARFIELI p sident ol ’ 
ams College, has sailed for Europe to arrange 
e P eg kK . 3 for speakers tor the next meet of the In 
t S 3 + re y stitute ol Politics, al Wi am I 
t t : a THE appointment of Prote r Harold M 
s Ellis, as director of the immer term ot the 
. rt Be 8 om I k of 
a . His lack I Univer if Maine, ant need by Presider 
a C. C. Little. Professor Ellis | s grad 
t t it t AS - 
ited from the university in 1907 and received 
‘ ‘ a Loratle al Harv irda, Is head t{ the de part 
ae , ment of English. He succeeds Dr. James 5. 
' Stevens, who has long been director of the 
ihe re} ( the chancellor, stating that he : 
. mmer term and will now devote his entire 
eld ( I est Inve it1o ot the gov : 
me to the College of Arts and Sciences, of 
eri ‘ continues ‘ , 
hich he is dean. 
ss Proressor E. R. Gasier, of the department 
quest eas t of education in the Texas College ot Industria 
juest 
to bes the juest Arts, has become a member of the faculty of 
I a t port t ts e University of Tennessee. He is succeeded 
vestigations t t the College of Industrial Arts by F. OQ. 
™ -_ : : —s Eppright, of Kansas City, Mo. 
given by tl itot press 
rhe essential fact is that 1 , 2 Mrs. Saran WHITTELSEY WALDEN, fe of 
repeated efforts of t ‘ ict t Professor P. T. Walden, of Yale University, 
board ad strat itt ts te has been elected a trustee of Wellesley College 
} t ts t the I lve sity ‘ Ii S Mrs. Walden took her bachelor’s degree 
s \ t f t Kansas st tes Radcliffe in 1894 and her doctor’s degree a 
The board ordered W. L. Burdick, vice-chan- Yale in 1896. She served as an instructor at 
ellor, tO Take charge ot the wi versity t one We lesley in 1902 03. 








e 


it 
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Proressor A. T. Davison, director of the 
Harvard Glee Club, has been elected a member 
the Advisory Couneil of the Associated Glee 
Clubs ot America, the executive committee ol 
association announces. The primary object 
the council will be to select the eight num 
to be sung by the combined glee clubs of 
erica, In a great mass-chorus, at a joint con 
to be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
se in New York City on Mareh 31, with 


hundred students participating. 


\r the request of Superintendent William J. 
O'Shea, of the New York ( ity schools, District 
Superintendent Joseph A. Taylor and Prin 

( laire Keiser, Jacob Theobald and T. 

rian Curtis recently visited the Bureau of 
leasurements of the East Orange, N. J., publie 
ols in order to report on the work done by 


the bureau. 


Dr. Rosert C. Brooks, professor of political 
ence at Ganstieness Callens. wit te chest 
bbatical leave from February until September. 

He will study political and economie conditions 


England, France and Switzerland. 


Dr. Kurt KorrKa, professor of psychology 
the University of Giessen, is lecturing in the 


United States. 


\r the one hundred and thirty-fifth econvoca 
of the University of Chicago on December 

23, Professor Julius Stieglitz, chairman of the 
lepartment of chemistry and director of the 
niversity laboratories, delivered the address on 


“Chemistry in the service of man.” 


LecTURERS during the summer quarter of Stan- 
rd University inelude Professor Joseph Alex 
nder Leighton, professor of philosophy in the 
Ohio State University; Professor F. C. Richt 
myer, of the department of physies of Cornell 
niversity, and Professor Robert Treat Crane, 
the department of political science of the 


University of Michigan. 


Dr. Wintiam H. ALuen, director of the 

School Survey of New York City, spoke on 
ases of the investigation into the school sys- 

m of the city which his committee is conduct- 

at the first dinner meeting of the New 


York Assistants to Principals Association on 
December 18. Dr. Allen was applauded by the 


embers of the association when he suggested 


that there might be a way devised for select 
men and women for promotion which would take 


into account both scholastie attainments, as ev 


denced by the results of the examinations, and 


also actual achievements and past experience 
The present system of examinations for prom 
tion takes into consideration almost ent 


scholastic attainments 


Dr. GreorGe D. LIiveina, professor ot che 
istry at the University ot Cambridge, where 
he was in continuous residence 
years, died on Dec mber 26, at the age oft 


ninety-seven years. 


Dr. ErRNestT FLurGEL, professor of Germar 
at Cornell University, was killed in an automo 
bile accident in New York City, on Christmas 
Day. Dr. Fluegel was sixty-seven years old 

Epwarp D. Farre.i, for more than forty 


years and until his retirement in 1909 a super 


intendent of schools in the sixteenth and seven 
teenth districts of New York City, died o1 


December 23, aged seventy-seven years 


At a Christmas Eve celebration in the schoo! 
house at Babb’s Switch, seven miles fron 
Hobart, Oklahoma, the decorations caught on 
fire, resulting in the death of thirty-three pe 
sons attending the celebration, most of these 
being pupils in the school. Mrs. Florence Hi 
the teacher, died in attempting to aid in the 


escape of her pupils. 


IT is reported that the entire faculty of Novo 
rosaysk University, Russia, consisting of twenty 
nine professors and their families, were drowned 
on December 22, when a storm sank a vessel off 
Odessa. Novorosaysk University, one of the 
largest in Southern Russia, was recently closed 
because the Soviet government was unable to 
grant further subsidies. The faculty wi 
ordered to proceed to Odessa to join the stafi 


of the University of Odessa. 


THE annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America opened at Columbia 
University on December 29, under the pre 
dency of Dr. William Allen Ne n, president 
of Smith College. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel 
president of the Carnegie Corporation and Dr 
R. C. Mann, director of the American Coun 
of Education, reported on the progress of “The 


modern foreign language study” at the first ses 
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‘ L he eport the elegates to the Amer 
( Li ( eocieties Was pre- 
ented Protessor Edward (¢ Armstrong, 
of |] L nive t President Frank Ayde 
( i " e ( ere spoke on the 
! {omm er ! Rotographs of Manu 
pt Rare Books, and Professor Morris 
W. ¢ | eton | ersity, on the prog 
re ot the ( mmittee on Metrieal Notat 
Ture Ameri \ ition of College News 
Bure: held it 1924 meeting at the La Salle 
II ( (| from December 29 to 31, under 
e presider f Prote r W. P. Kirkwood, 
he | é otf Minnesota The member 
hip of the association has grown largely in the 
last vear \t the meeting a program of activ 


Was discussed by 


ne and old members Ivy L. Lee, of New 


Citv, was one ot the chiet speakers, dis 


ir effective publicity tor colleges and uni 


versities Another paper of interest was by 
Marv Swain Routzahn, of the Committee on 
Publicity Methods in Social Work for the 


Foundation. N. A. Crawford, of 


Kansas State College, spoke on publicity meth 
ods in Europe, of which he made a study during 
last summer. 

Miss Emity Oapen But ier has made a gift 
of $300,000 to New York University for the 
completion of the foundation to endow the 


Charles Butler chair of the history of religions, 
in memory of her father, and for additions to 


the professors’ retiring fund. 


At the recent trustees’ dinner to the faculties 
of the University of Chicago, President Ernest 
DeWitt Burton announced a gift by members of 
the Board of Trustees of $1,670,800 toward the 
$17,500,000 development fund which the univer- 
sity is seeking for the endowment of instruction 
and research and the erection of new buildings. 
President Burton also announced that Professor 
and Mrs. Frank R. Lillie have given to the uni- 
versity $60,000 for the erection of a building to 
be used for experimental zoology. Professor 
Lillie, who is chairman of the department of 
zoology, has been connected with the university 
for nearly twenty-five years and is widely 
known in his special field of research. Another 
that by Mr. Charles F. 
Grey of Chicago real estate valued at $200,000. 


The the Mr. 


gift announced was 


donor is father of Howard G. 
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Grey, who has been a university trustee since 


1900. 
\N anonymous donor has provided a tem- 
porary endowment to aid the initial program of 


the newly organized American Society of Plant 
' 


The principal is approximatel) 


Phy siologists. 


$20,000, and the income, to be used in aid of 


any enterprises the society may sponsor, Is as 


sured for three years, beginning on July 1, 
1925. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a gift ot 
$7,500 to the general fund of Union College by 
Charles Coffin, former chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Company. 

AvELPHI Couuece, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


reached the $1,000,000 goal in 


dowment campaign 


its two-year en 
To complete the $1,000,- 
000, the college had to raise $700,000, following 
S500 000 Trom 


which it would receive a gift of 


the general education board. At a luncheon re- 
cently thirty Brooklyn citizens underwrote the 


$150,000 needed to complete the fund. 


Repeat of the state equal-pay law for men 
and women teachers was demanded in a resolu 
tion adopted on December 5 by the Associated 
New York State, 


meeting in Syracuse, after three hours of debate. 


School Boards and Trustees of 


Tue establishment of a department of jour- 
nalism by Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University has been announced. The first course 
will be offered beginning the second semester on 
Assistant Walter J. 
Graham, of the department of English in Adel- 


February 9. Professor 
bert College, will be in charge of the work. He 
is a Maine man who was graduated from Bates 
College and Columbia University and has had 
experience on New York newspapers. 

Trinity Couuece, Hartford, Conn., will in- 
augurate a course of extension classes, and if 
the trial is successful it will be a permanent 
feature. The course is for teachers and others 
interested in graduate work, and will start at 
the beginning of the second semester of the aca- 
demic year in February. The classes are ope 
to both the 
to non-matriculated students. Satisfactory work 


men and women at rate charged 


in courses of an advanced character will receivé 
credit at Trinity in the case of graduates from 
men’s colleges toward the degree of master ot 
arts or science, while the graduates of women’s 
will be 


receive certificates which 


colleges will 
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ized at institutions chartered to give de- 
ees to women. Courses of a more elementary 
cter will also be offered with credit toward 
B.A. and B.S. degrees to men, and certifi- 


tes to women tor those who pass with a grade 


least sixty per cent. 
- RINTENDENT E. D. Price, of Enid, Okla., 
itiated a course In anitorial engineering 
his 16 janitors and tor a number ot janitors 
other institutions in Enid, and is teaching 
ass himself. In this course, Superinten 
Price ¢ xpects to teach the subjects of heat, 
ventilation, sanitation, electricity repair, 

grounds, ete. 

Tue ten weeks’ winter school of the Massa 
setts Agricultural College opened on Decem 
29, with a staff of 44 instructors. The 
winter school has proved itself a valuable 
feature of the college’s service to the state, for 
ng, as it does, when the work on the farm 
its lightest, it has drawn many who could 
afford the time to attend the regular or two 
ear courses of the college. To the school each 
r come men who are well-seasoned in farm 
as well as those who are just starting out 
agriculture and whose technical training for 


eir vocation has been limited. 


DurING 1923-24, 7,213 students were in at 
tendanee at the regular sessions of the seven 
tate teachers colleges of Texas, and a total of 
%,.972 attended summer sessions at these schools. 
State appropriations for maintenance during 
he vear totalled $1,255,798. The average cost 

the state for the grand total of 17,185 stu 
dents who attended teacher training colleges 
during the year was $73. These facts are 
among those given by J. M. Bledsoe in the 
December number of The Texas Outlook. 


OKLAHOMA City has nearly two thousand 
pupils in her night schools with some 35 or 
more classes, which are vocational. W. S. 
osamond is the supervisor of all trade classes. 
The part-time continuation school in Oklahoma 
City is the best of its class in the state. Miss 
Mamie Franks, the principal, reports an en- 


Iiment of 420 students and ten instructors. 


STATISTICS compiled by A. B. Crawford, 
tirector of the Bureau of Appointments at Yale 
University, show that there were 135 applli- 
eants for industrial positions in the viass of 


1924 at Yale, 43 per cent. of whom were placed, 
as compared with 117 graduates and senior 
who applied for teaching positions in 1923-24 
Ot the latter number 77 were placed by the 
bureau of appointments and 40 by the fa 


“Each successive vear'’s experience in this work 


emphasizes the need,” says Mr. Crawford, “for 
a systematic analysis of the typical vocation 
and careers which college-trained men are enter 
ing, and for the initiation of facilities for voea 
tional guidance along more scientific lines thar 
have hitherto heen developed Mere detacl 
ment of the eurriculum from relation to the 
craduate’s subsequent career hardly seems ¢a 
culated to stimulate interest in the curriculum 
or to restore the lost drawing power of the p1 


fessions. Greater emphasis definitely placed on 
eareers of service rather than of gain would 
seem to be a part ol the normal business « 
training men for service ‘in church and « 


state, 


At the joint meeting of the Indiana Library 
Association and the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association in Indianapolis in November, the 
$500 scholarship fund, begun a year ago for the 
Paris Library School, was completed. The 
money is to enable a French or Belgian stu 
dent, who could not otherwise do so, to attend 
the Paris Library School. Mrs. Elizabeth Clay 
pool Earl, president of the Indiana Library 
Commission, first proposed the plan at the 1923 
meeting in response to an address by Sarah C 
N. Bogle, director of the Paris Library School 
and assistant secretary of the American Library 
Association, and made an initial pledge of $100 
On presenting her check in completion of the 
fund, Mrs. Earl suggested that the $500 pledge 
be renewed for the coming year, and pledged 
personally another $100. Both the Indiana Li 
brary Association and the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association have endorsed the raising 
of the second $500 scholarship fund, and several 
contributions have been received toward it 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FRESHMAN WEEK AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF MAINE 
THE University of Chicago has recently re 


ceived considerable publicity in regard to its 


Freshman Week program, adopted this year 
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It ho not be orgotté however tha the 
Ire ! i Wee pian as such oO! yinated at the 
University of Maine, and was first tried at that 
institu in 1923. The plan has been adopted 
thi ‘ th modifications by such other east- 
ern institutions as Tufts, the University of Ver 
mont and the University of New Hampshire. It 
is true that attempts to bridge the gap between 
nigh schoo d college have been made tenta- 
tively or on a restricted seale before 1923, not- 
ably- by Brown University. Freshman Week, 
however, involving as it does an extensive pro- 


lectures and exereises designed to pro- 


gram ol 


vide information concerning the abilities of the 
individual student and to adjust the treshmen 
to their new environment, is an educational de- 
velopment the credit for which, in its compre- 
hensive form, is due the University of Maine. 
Freshman Week was first held at the Univer- 
Maine in 


before the registration of upper classmen. 


Septemb« r of last year just 
The 


plan was so great that it was 


sitv ol 


success of the 
again tried this fall. The mistakes of the year 
before were for the most part corrected, with a 
resulting increased efficiency of administration. 
Plans already under consideration for the fol- 
lowing year point to a still more carefully or- 
ranized and directed schedule for the incoming 
class during its week of adjustment. 

The organization ot the week this year was 
which Dean H. 


S. Boardman was chairman and President C. C 


in the hands of a committee of 
Little an ex-officio member. The registration of 
freshmen took place a full week before that of 
the upper classmen, and the new class, there- 
fore, had the entire campus to itself during the 
Week 


about three hundred and fifty in number, was 


Freshman period. The entering class, 
divided into twenty-four sections, members reg- 
istering for a given course being as far as pos- 
This arrangement re- 
sulted in allotted to the 
College of Arts and Scienees, ten to the College 


ot Te hnology and five to the College ol 


sible grouped together. 


nine sections being 


Agri- 
1 


culture. Each section was in charge of a leader 


and an assistant chosen from the faculty because 
of their special ability and interest in the 


Week. It 


each student should come immediately in 


work 
of Freshman was so arranged that 
close 


contact with a member of the faculty of instrue- 


tion who was interested in assisting him to ad- 


just himself to his new environment. 





Beginning on the day atter regis 


sections tollowed a very definite and rigorous 


schedule of lectures, exercises and tests. Lec- 


tures were given on the following subjects: 


l. Taking Notes and Examinations. 
2. Use ot the Library. 


3. Use of Books. 

t. College Duties and Responsibilities. 
5. The Three Colleges of the University. 
6. The College Students’ Day’s Work. 
7. College Customs. 

8. Cultural Reading. 

9. Current University Problems. 

10. Honor Societies. 

Ll. Hygiene and Physical Training. 

12. Social Conduct. 
13. Chemistry. 


14. The Higher Obligations of Life. 


first of these lectures the freshmen 


riven advice on how to take notes and ex- 


In the 
wert 
aminations most effectively, utilizing their lim 
ited time to the best advantage, recognizing the 
important points of a lecture, and organizing 
An- 
other outlined the rules of the library and ex- 
In a third 


the proper way in which to use reference books 


and recording their ideas in coherent form. 
plained the use of the card catalog. 


was indicated. 


The organization of the university and its 
three colleges was explained; respect for uni- 
versity property and the old and well estab- 
lished college eustoms was requested and some 
of the eurrent problems confronting the univer- 
sity were pointed out. 

The apportionment of time for the day’s work 
was suggested; the importance of cultural read- 
ing was stressed, and the place of the honor so- 
cieties, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Beta Kappa, Tau 
Beta Pi and Alpha Zeta was explained. That 
there were certain higher obligations of life 
which the college student could not neglect was 
ably set forth by Dr. A. A. Smith, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Bangor. 

Department tests were given in psychology, 
English, mathematies and chemistry, as well as 
practice exercises in the use of books and the 
use of the library. These tests were primaril 
placement examinations, given for the purpos 
of grouping students in sections according to 
their knowledge of the subject. Such a section- 
ing on the basis of ability is extremely desir 
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le, not only for the college authorities but for 
the students. The brilliant students are not re- 

rded by poorer ones in the same section; the 
poorer ones are not discouraged by the superior 

hievement of the brilliant. 

Four periods were set aside for chapel, two 
for obtaining individual photographs, two for 
physical examination, two tor an inspection ol 
the campus, eight for recreation, including com- 
petitive sports and an entire afternoon for field 
events. 

The evening program included: a general wel- 
come to the freshman class, an evening at a 

oving picture theater, an athletic rally and 

ng night, a humorous entertainment by the 
reshmen themselves, an evening for dancing 
games, vesper music on Sunday and on 
Monday a meeting for the organization of the 
class under the direction of the University Stu- 
dent Government. 

The program for Freshman Week was thus 
varied, though intensive and practically con- 
tinuous. There was little time for the new- 

mers to become homesick, and much time for 
hem to acquire an insight into the university 

te which was to be theirs. That they worked 
extremely hard, but that they got a great deal 
of pleasure as well as valuable information, was 
the opinion of nearly every freshman. The 
extra labor required of the faculty was in a 

easure offset by the knowledge that the work 
was a distinct personal service to the new stu- 
dents, 

Measurable beneficial results from last year’s 
Freshman Week have been obtained; greater re- 
sults are looked for this year, and with plans 
already under way for next year, Freshman 
Week is now a permanent part of the Univer- 
sity of Maine’s schedule. Other institutions, 
after noting the success of the plan, are adopt- 
ing similar systems, and it is highly probable 
that the University of Maine by its Freshman 
Week has developed an extremely valuable in- 
strument in the field of higher education. 


J. A. G. 





DISCUSSION 
A PLEA FOR SPANISH 


Dean C. E. Seasnore, in his discussion of 
Spanish in a recent issue of ScHooL, ann So- 
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cieTY, has brought before us once more the 
great problem with which those of us devoted 
to the study and teaching of Spanish have to 
cope. 

It is true that in the opinion of many Span- 


ish is a “snap” course. Students tlock into our 
courses by the dozen. But they drop out by the 
half dozen at the end of four weeks. Since 
Spanish was thrust into our school curriculum 
to replace German, suddenly so hated and de 
spised, many teachers who had specialized in 
German and who were good German teachers 
were forced to teach Spanish. They were poor 
Spanish teachers because in most cases their 
only preparation was made in one or two sum- 
mer-school sessions. Now that Spanish is be 
coming established in our curriculum, we are 
demanding teachers who have specialized in this 
language, who have formed an attachment for 
it, who understand it and are able to teach it as 
a language should be taught. Then, too, Span- 
ish is a phonetic language, hence very easy to 
pronounce, but structurally and idiomatieally it 
is as difficult as either French or German. Even 
if this were not true, that a subject be an easy 


“ 


one, a “snap” is a weak argument against its 
meriting a place in the high school and college 
curriculum. 

The people of the United States have in some 
way become imbued with the idea that Spanish 
is a commercial language, a language to aid 
aspiring young men to make millions in South 
America. This idea is due to the suddenness 
with which Spanish was taken up, to the fact 
that we are beginning to enjoy a real commer- 
cial intercourse with the South American re- 
publies and to propaganda. France has been 
the hub of literature for a great period of time, 
and France has exerted great effort to retain her 
reputation as the “Cid” of literary achievement. 

Spain, through an unfortunate tendency to 
super-ambition, has become politically and eco- 
nomically weak, but that very temperament and 
impulsiveness, may one say over-confidence, has 
produced much literature, especially in the fields 
of drama and poetry which will compare favor- 
ably with the literature of any other language. 

Spain has developed a wonderful national lit- 


erature, a strong argument in her favor. The 


sparkle, the subtle humor, the very human qual- 
ity of the comedias of Tirso de Molino, of 
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ne de Vera. of Calderon, Alarcon, all the 





well-known “Cid” drama. But how many schol- 
ar kno that Corneille copied pages, word tor 
word, from the original “¢ ’ drama otf Guillen 


these same scholars 
The 


subtleties, the 


de Castro? Llow many ol 
original ? crispness, the 
cleverness of detail, the sulting ol 
the poetic meter to the theme of the various 
episodes, the freedom from the unities of time, 
place and action, all make of this drama a piece 
so vastly interesting, fascinating and stimulat- 
ing that one feels impelled to acquaint the whole 
reading world with this gem. 

Not only in the golden age has Spain con- 
literature to the world, literature 
Prob- 


ably the best known of the modern dramatists 


tributed real 


worthy of academic interest and study. 
are Benavente and Martinez Sierra. There is 
Perez Galdos, dramatist and novelist, there are 


And 


now South America is beginning to produce her 


many others, too numerous to mention. 


share of the literature of the world. 

Spanish poetry is as lovely as any poetry one 
could read. The Spanish poet is possessed of 
that sensitiveness of soul which is inspired by 
the beauty in nature, by life and by love. The 
delight 


gives to his poetry a lyric quality and a beauty 


extreme delicacy, the throb of sheer 
which is hard to surpass. 

Therefore I say that Spanish is not a com- 
mercial language, that it has a literary and enl- 
tural value just as have French or German or 
any other language, and that it has its place in 
the academic curriculum along with these lan- 
guages. To the scientist Spanish is of little 
value, but there are many students in our high 
schools and colleges who are not studying the 
sciences, 

Let many of these educators who are depre- 
ciating the value of Spanish through hearsay 
and prejudice study the language for them- 
selves, let them discover how “easy” a language 
it is, let them discover for themselves its beau- 
ties and delights. 

Grace R. Hesse 

Kansas STaTE COLLEGE 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
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‘ ( Spans « et the i¢ hie ( ents 
1+] ] at . 
I ‘ alone give a wealth otf literature 
orthv” of the most detailed study by the 

. nm —_— ’ 
t scholarly of scholars. The whole world 1s 
equainted with Don QWulxote and Sancho 
landad ana ] ’ I], r } > 
orneille 1s lauded, and deservedly, lor tne 
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CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION AND 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY 
two articles which 


On the same day I read 


represent opposing tendencies in education. 
The first, “The classical investigation,” by Dean 


West in ry tor No 


1924, indicates a renewal of interest in 


Andrew SCHOOL AND Socu 
vember 8, 
classical instruction (1 preter not to say educa 


Mr. West quotes 


Commissioner J. J. 


tion), particularly in Latin. 
from an address by U. 8. 
that America 


Tigert to show is on the eve of a 


classical renaissance which the author of the 
quotation says has already begun in Europe and 
is very pronounced in France. 

The “Present 
German education,” 
for December, 1924, 


that as far as Germany is concerned, the ten 


second article, tendencies i! 
by Gunther Jacoby in th 
American Revieu indicates 
dency in education is toward socially useful 
activities. It is important to notice that the 
German plan is that of the official department 
of education, according to this article. The non- 
sectarian school is declared to be the norm, al- 
though sectarian schools are recognized by the 
state. <A 


replace one-man control of the school by fae- 


number of states have proceeded to 


ulty control. An attempt is being made to 
unify the several different strata of schools into 
one system, permitting of the transfer of the 
pupil from one type to another. Special schools 
are to be created for physically or mentally de- 
fective pupils. Adult education of the cultural 
as well as of the vocational nature is planned. 
School attendance is compulsory up to the 18th 
year. A special type of vocational school, the 
so-called school of administration, is provided 
to train for private administrative work or for 
leadership in professional or political organi 
zations. 

The school is to be converted from a bool 
school into a work-school, which means that the 
curriculum will include civics, national institu 
tions, manual arts, drawing, painting, music, 
verbal expression, athletic games and whole day 
“The broade 


sense plans to replace the old style instruc 


hikes. work-instruction in the 


tional method of the so-called book-school wit! 
its lectures, quizzes and drill by an independent 


working up of the materials of education on the 
part of the pupils, i.e., by letting them grapple 
with scientific problems themselves.” The pro 
posed curriculum is in accord with the spirit of 
the new German democracy, that intellectual 
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rk is not to be overestimated and manual 
rk is not to be underestimated. 

This article would have one believe that the 
German schools are not behind the American 
ols in the use of intelligence tests as a means 
ot educational guidance. Certainly this is not 
e same spirit that in May, 1923, actuated the 
French minister of instruction and the president 
the Republic to approve a decree making 
four years of Latin and two years of Greek 
compulsory in all the secondary schools of 
France. 
Henry Harap 





QUOTATIONS 


HARVARD AND THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Wuewn Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, in dedi- 

ating a Roman Catholic Church in Cambridge, 
had praised Harvard College in divers particu- 
lars, and said her influence would have been 
supreme if she had “the old faith of Christ for 
which she was supposed to be erected,” and 

hen the Harvard Bulletin had reprinted the 
Cardinal’s discourse with temperate comments 
on it, up rose John Jay Chapman and by way 
of response to the cardinal sent to the papers 
open letter to Bishop Lawrence, a member 
of the Harvard Corporation, saying that when 
James Byrne passes out of that body, he should 
not be succeeded by another Roman Catholie. 

So battle is invited, but will there be any 
fight? Will any one gird on dangerous weapons, 
even of tongue and pen, because Cardinal 
O’Connell says that Harvard, like Oxford and 
Cambridge before her, “has missed the way be- 
cause she has cut off the light”? 

Probably not! Fights are bad for business, 
and religious fights, if they go all the way, are 
the worst of all. This country at present is not 
nterested in issues. What it wants is divi- 
dends. That was conspicuous in the late cam- 
paign for the presidency. Issues went for noth- 
ing. Persons went for much, and business for 
more. Now that the votes have been counted, 
and we know who was elected, any one may say 
anything, but no one will fight. 

Besides, when a cardinal suggests that you 
lon’t get real light except through the Roman 
Catholie Church, it is of no use to take issue 
with him, There is no way of getting a decision. 
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The old way by rack and stake, sword and gun 
has been tried a-plenty and dismissed as un 
profitable. The current fashion is for every 
one to reach what conclusions he can and speak 
them if he will with due consideration of times, 
places and the law of libel. Almost all civilized 
countries protect their citizens in the use of 
that method, only, as intimated, if they would 
prosper in business, or even in polities, they 
must use it with discretion. “Be ve wise as 
serpents, harmless as doves” is still the rule of 
successful propaganda. What we have to be 
thankful for in these times is that we ean go 
for light wherever we think we see it glimmer, 
and that no one has power to insist that we 
shall get it where he says. 

All the churches, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
others if there are some, get on together much 
better than they did twenty, thirty, forty vears 
ago. The war taught them that thev could fight 
on the same side and that implied that they 
could pray on the same side also. When the 
Christian churches are united again, if ever, it 
will not be because one side beats the other, 
but because they are all affected by a new spirit 
that comes into the world. New truth is usually 
rejected when it first makes its bow, but in the 
course of time it gets in everywhere 

As for Mr. Byrne in the Harvard Corpora 
tion, the corporation is lucky to have him. He 
is a lawyer of high distinction, and has been 
president of the Harvard Club, and of the Bar 
Association of the City of New York, and a 
member of the Board of Regents of New York 
State. What Mr. Chapman seems to be after is 
not to make trouble about Mr. Byrne, but to 
make a note against the establishment of a pre 
cedent that there shall always be a Catholic 
member of the Harvard Corporation, and gen 
erally to stir up disenssion of the policies and 
proceedings of the Roman Catholie Church in 
these states. He thinks talk about that church 
is much too earefully and generally suppressed. 
That is considerably true, and in so far as it is 
true it is bad, and results in such activities as 
the Ku Klux. 

Of course Harvard University, with new ad- 
ventures in education, and especially the new 
business school, on its hands, would not wish 
just now, or indeed ever, to be involved in any 


dispute about religion. Its natural course, there 








‘ d pat and far as Mr. Chap 

n and | nstigation go, to show od will 

both partie Following that course t may 

prope! next commencement confer the 
honorary degree of Litt.D. on Cardinal O’Cor 
ne i n Mr. Chapman. On the cardinal be 


] 


Cu e hen ‘ i remarkable address, Interest 
ng, of a very ed discretion, and profitable 
to Harvard reader en brought to their at 
tention by the Bulletin. On Mr. Chapman be 
cause | ! bold invasion of reticence he got 
the eardinal’ address so much talked about, 
and made a lot of people think to whom thought 

an irksome exercise. Certainly both of these 
rentlemen named deserve Litt.D.’s from Har 
vard, and Bishop Lawrence and Mr. Byrne as 


the corporation that they 


Mr. 


hould see 


Byrne exerting himself tor 


hop Lawrence for the eardinal. 


Mr. Chapman on oceasion is an agitator. In 


capacity he plies a trade most unpopular. 
Kvervbody outside of the crazy houses is lazy, 
and dislikes to be 


, 
hate to think, 


punched 
the 


up to that exertion. Such people want 


world so you can hear a pin drop, and 


quiet 


when a man like Chapman comes along and 
think if But 


done now and then, else the world 


drops a dumb-bell, they is awful. 
it has to be 
would stagnate; and there must be people who 
are bumptious enough to do it.—E. S. Martin in 


Life 


REPORTS 
THE TEXAS SCHOOL SURVEY 


Tue Texas School Survey, ordered by the 
tate le ature n 1925, has been completed 
ind first copies of the report are now in the 
hands of members of the commission for re- 


vision. Six or seven volumes will be required 
to present the results. 
sections of the have been 


Certain survey 


released for 
the Texas State Department of Edueation and 
the Texas State Association. <A 


these SOC tions follow 8 


publication t} rouch the offices of 
Teachers sum- 
mary ol 

Dr. George A. Works, of Cornell University, 
He was assisted by 


outside 


was director of the survey. 
Texas who 
Governor Pat M. 


Edueation 


n eorps of experts trom 


headed the various divisions. 
Neff 


Commission. 


was chairman of the Survey 
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studied: 


were 


All phases ol publie education 


The Unive rsity ol Texas and branche s; the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
branches; the Texas State Teachers Colleges; 


the College of Industrial Arts; municipal col- 


leges; high schools, junior high schools; 


¢ram- 


mar schools, and kindergartens; night schools; 


and o 


= 
/ 


schools tor fore ion born, 
forms of institutions were ineluded. 


Atter 


training status in high schools, Dr. 


giving an analysis of the teacher 


Works con 
cludes that Texas should require more training 


ot high school teachers, ¢ spec ial, hose in smal 
schools. It is suggested that legislation be : 


to bring about in near future that only college 
rraduates teach at least the academic subjects 
A gradual change is suggested. 
Hign Scnoout Curriculum 
In registration, algebra is far ahead of all 


registration in all 
The 
surveyor says that emphasis on algebra is exces 

He also 
English, 
English 


And more stress on Latin and Spanish than on 


other subjects, the ag 


rregate 
sciences being less than that of algebra. 
sive, and suggests a change. reports 


less 


literature. 


great emphasis on formal and 


attention to American and 
literature in the English language. 

Ancient and medieval history are stressed to 
the loss of attention to American and modern 
the 


curriculum is suggested, under direction of the 


history and ecivies. A general study of 
State Department of Edueation. 
The high 


development of curricula are 


erowth of Texas schools and the 


far ahead of 
through the 


contribute to 


development downward 
Factors that 
this situation are pointed out by Dr. Works 

First, the fact that the state has onl 


seven elementary grades; second, the fact that 


growth and 


rrammar schools. 


being: 


pupils are not admitted to school until sever 
vears of age, as contrasted with entrance at six 
in other states; third, a lack of intensive interest 


in the development of the elementary schoo! 


methods. The department is urged to begin a 
campaign to expand the curriculum of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, and to encourage the 


establishment of junior high schools. 


Jcuntor COLLEGES 


attendance is seen to be growing 


College 


warranting the establishment of junior colleges 
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ler the tollowing conditions: First, the cost 
the junior college should be borne jointly by 

te and community; second, qualified voters 
ild say whether they want college or not. 
But, no community should be allowed to have 
1 a school unless it has a property valuation 

of at least $10,000,000, and a high school enroll- 
nt of at least 400. Third, the local adminis- 
tion of the junior college should be in the 
nds of the local board of education. Fourth, 
state department should set up minimum 
ndards for junior colleges. And, fifth, the 
ber of junior colleges to be established and 
their approximate locations should be under the 
trol of the State Department of Education 


or some other state authority. 


Public EXPENDITURES 

A comparison of what Texas spends for all 

s of publie purposes was made with ex- 

penditures of other states. The 48 states and 

the District of Columbia, a total of 49 units, 

are considered in the averages. The averages 

re based on total population, as of 1920, the 
latest available. 

In per capita state and local expenditures 
for all public purposes, including all forms of 
publie edueation, Texas ranks 44, spending 
$19.42 per person. Nevada is first with $102.26, 
and Alabama last with $12.13 per capita. 

In per capita state and local expenditures for 
all forms of publie education, Texas ranks 37, 
spending $8.71. Montana leads with $24.46, 
and Kentucky is last with $4.36. 

In the proportion of state and local expendi- 
tures that go for public education Texas is 

eond. 

These facts lead Dr. Works to conelude that 
Texas maintains a comparatively inexpensive 
publie service; that Texas is more generous to 
education than to other forms of public service. 

In per capita expenditures from state and 
local sourees going for elementary and high 
schools, Texas ranks 37, spending $7.32. Mon- 
tana is first in this with $22.33, and Mississippi 
last with $3.54 per person. 

Texas ranks tenth in per capita of state taxes 
going for education, spending from this source 
$3.64 per person. Nevada is first in this, spend- 
ing $7.51, and Florida last with 70 cents. 

In per capita local expenditures for educa- 


tion, Texas ranks 43, spending only $2.77. 
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Montana gives from local sources $17.64, an 
Mississippi $1.72. 

In percentage ot the total revenues for pro 
viding elementary and high schools that comes 
rom the state as contrasted with local sources 
Texas ranks first. In proportion borne by local 
sources, Texas ranks last. 

It will be noted above that Texas ranks 37 in 
per capita expenditure out of state and local 
funds for public elementary and high schools 


It was found that in support of higher educa 
tion Texas is relatively more generous, ranking 
25 and spending out of state and local funds 
$1.06 per person. Nevada in this respect 
spends $5.10 per person, while Arkansas spends 
38. eents. This emphasizes the fact that Texas 
spends a very small amount out of local funds 
for schools, in fact, Texas is last among the 49 


units in this respect. 


State CONSTITUTION 

Too many detailed provisions relating to edu 
cation are written into the Texas constitution, 
the survey commission believes. There should 
be more flexibility, doing away with details, and 
charging the legislature to provide adequate 
schools and leaving it to make laws as needed 
with privilege to change when necessary without 
a constitutional amendment. This should apply, 
also, to methods of raising funds—leaving the 
legislature free to provide the funds as it 
thinks best. 

Ex-officio superintendency is also condemned 
by the survey director, who points out that 
Texas should have an appointive board of edu 
eation of nine members, each to serve nine 
years, with one retiring each year, these nine to 
have power to appoint a superintendent of pub 
lie edueation. This board should be poliey 
making and advisory and legislative within the 
limits of the law. 


CENTRALIZED Poiicy or TEXAS 

Texas has gone further in establishing a 
poliey of centralized control of text-books than 
have the majority of the states, says Dr 
Works. It is much more common for districts 
than for states to provide text-books. Even in 
California, where the state prints and provides 
all elementary texts, the districts must pay for 
their highschool texts. 

In view of the fact that Texas is not apt to 





the re 


and 


sts that 


made 


sugcge 
can be 
eal ot money. First, 


d take their places 


f 


diately, so allowing 


be used so long as good. Second, 
ntracts could be made on new 
time for a fair trial before enter- 
time contract, so if a book were 


would not be so 


i 





unsatisfactory it 
Third, the loss by waste on the 
idual district could be largely 


indi | 
the allotment of 


subtracting from 
state funds the value of the books. 
ty in adopted texts is also 
recommended by the survey director. 


The 
when a change in texts is contemplated, and a 


people should be generally informed 


survey should be made to see if there is a 
reneral demand for change. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING—1923-1924 

A si 
for the : 
published by the American Bankers Association 
This 


install school savings sys 


MMARY of the of school savings 


report 


school year 1923-1924 compiled and 


has been issued. summary indicates that 


the initial impulse to 


tems has not exhausted itself. During the year 
closing June 30, 1924, the number of reporting 


494 


to 683, which embraces 742 districts; the num- 


school savings systems has increased from 


ber of schools from 6,868 to 9,080; the number 


1 


schools 


of pupils enrolled in having systems 


from 3,061,053 to 3,095,012; the participants 


from 1,907,851] 


$10.631,.838.69 to $14,991,535.40; and the bank 


to 2,236,326: 


the eollections from 


balances from $11,807,085.59 to $20,435,144.64. 


The report continu 


The real test of the persistence and vitality 
of the thrift idea 


systems is manifested in two ways: 


as developed in school savings 
First in the 
growth of the honor roll, which during the past 
year has grown from less than 30 per cent. of the 
entire number of systems to above 33 per cent.; 
second, the growth and increased efficiency of the 


systems established prior to this year. Compari 


sons based on the reports of a group of about 400 
districts from which data were available both as 
of June 30, 1923, and June 30, 1924, show that 


although the pupil enrollment in these districts 


increased but four per cent., the pupil participa 


tion increased 8 ecent., the collections 23 per 


per 
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cent. and the total bank balances increased 44 per 


to pupil participation 
in school savings is frequency and regularity of 


Thrift is not 


Second only in importance 


partic instinctive but is 
subject 


the act 


ipation, 
‘onscious participation in 
fre 
ns of school 

adult life. 


The fundamental purpose of school savings aims 


to cultivation. 


ivities of school banking at 


savings 


quent intervals is essential if the less 


savings to be factors in a thrifty 


are 


not so much at the saving of a sum of money by 


the pupils as it does at the acquisition by them of 


the habits of saving and of reflection before the 


money acquired is spent. 

By reason of the rapid spread of school savings 
systems and the growth of bank balances there is 
districts will undertake 


adequate 


grave danger that some 
school savings without making 


No other phase of banking involves more 


prepara 
tions. 
constant intelligent personal attention than does 
banking. The districts reporting 


school savings 


the greatest degrees of success are those where 


the most painstaking personal attention is given 
to the savings system by the educators and bank 
ers. An analysis of the causes of failure in those 
been discon 
tinued discloses frequently that the chief 
lack of intelligent t, absence of 


plete 


districts where school savings has 


factors 
interes 


are com 


cooperation, inadequate understanding of 


the psychology of the school savings development 


and only occasionally some active hostility or 
purely selfish motive. 
The book **Scehool 


was edited last year by a special committee of the 


Its 


Savings Banking,’’ which 


Savings Bank Division, has had a wide sale. 


influence on the trend of school savings banking 
has been marked. 

Seven states of the United States are without 
reports in this compilation. It would appear in 


conceivable that within the borders of those states 
} 


) ‘ . 
noo. savings 


there are operating no sc systems of 
When the total public-school population 
par 


will 


any kind. 
of our country shall have 
school 
a new meaning to millions of Americans. 
of the 


an opportunity to 
thrift 


ticipate in a savings 
take on 
An 


no averages covering individual states or the whole 


system, 


examination statistical data shows 


country. The reason for this is fairly obvious. 
The reports of some districts, as the tables will 
reveal, lack complete information. Averages based 
on incomplete returns are apt to be misleading. 
They are for this reason omitted in this report 
study of the material contained in this 
that it is the 


Careful 


report will show most complet 


school savings compilation yet issued by the Sav 
Bank 


attained in a very natural way; through the de 


Division. This desirable end has been 


ings 
ings 








ir 
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pment by the Savings Bank Division of a 
simplified report form, and by the in- 
practice by bankers of segregating school 
rs accounts. To these factors should be 
those attendant upon a better understand- 
n the part of bankers and educators gen- 


of the ends to be secured by this yearly 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 


AGE AT GRADUATION AND SUCCESS 
IN LIFE 
Is there a relationship between age at gradu- 
n and success in life? In the hope of ob- 
taining some basis for my own conclusions, I 
ve recently made a study of the age at gradu- 
on from college or professional school of 
1,000 men whose names are listed in “Who's 
Who in America.” 
The study began with the tabulation of the 
re at graduation of 1,000 educators, 500 clergy- 
men, 500 physicians, 500 lawyers, 300 authors 
d journalists, 250 engineers, 200 business 
men, 200 in government and public service and 
) others. The reason for choosing the num- 
indicated in the ease of each of these oceu- 
ns is simply that when I had tabulated the 
graduation of nearly 4,000 men, I found 
t | had a reeord of approximately 1,000 
educators, approximately 500 clergymen, ete. I 
then looked up additional names or dropped 
em as was necessary in order to give round 
bers. In order to avoid including those who 
| graduated from institutions with sub-stand- 
| entrance requirements and short courses, the 
at graduation was noted only in the ease 
those who had graduated from well-known 
ndard colleges or universities. Not all the 
1,000, however, are graduates of liberal arts 
eges; included in the study are 584 who 
ived professional or technical degrees with- 


it a bachelor’s degree. 


> 


n attempt was made to compare the record 
the age at which the bachelor’s degree was 


received by the distinguished men whose records 


re included in this study with the record of 
he age at graduation of all graduates of typical 


\merican colleges and universities. Informa- 


received from a number of institutions, in- 
iding eastern and western schools of several 


types, gives us a distribution of graduates by 
age which may be compared with the figures 
for the “Who’s Who” list. This comparison 


follows: 


Percentage of Percentage of Ave at 
all graduates distinguished graduates graduation 
o 1.44 18 
87 5.6 19 
8.66 11.9 20 
15.76 19.00 21 
21.93 21.20 22 
18.47 14.70 23 
15.37 8.70 24 
10.17 6.30 25 
3.27 4.10 26 


An examination of these figures will show 
that 37.94 per cent. of the distinguished men 
graduated at age 21 or below, while but 25.79 
per cent. of all graduates received their degrees 
at so early an age. It may be seen also that 53 
per cent. of all college graduates are 23 years 
old or older at time of graduation, while only 
41 per cent. of the distinguished men whose 
records are included here were as old as 23 at 
time of graduation. These figures seem to indi 
cate that the men who prove successful in their 
life-work are more likely than are average men 
to graduate from college at the earlier ages, 
but the figures are not so emphatic as to dis 
courage the man who finds himself graduating 
at an age above the average, since 41 per cent. 
of the distinguished men were at least 23 years 
of age when they completed their college 
courses. 

Of the first 500 physicians listed in “Who's 
Who in America” who are graduates of recog 
nized medical schools, 255 have eompleted a 
liberal arts course or have completed a com 
bined arts-medical course before completing 
their professional training. This is_ worth 
noting because the percentage of those who 
vraduate from American medical schools with 
out a liberal arts degree is far in excess of 
those who have the degree. If 255 of the 500, 
or 51 per cent., of the successful physicians are 
arts college graduates, an argument 1s- pre 
sented for the completion of a liberal college 
course before beginning, or in conjunction with, 


the medical course. 


In order to compare the age at graduation 
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An examination of these figures will show that 
18.4 per cent. ol the distinguished physicians 
had graduated from the medical schools at age 
24 or 


average physicians 


earlier, while but 30.2 per cent. of the 


had graduated so early. 


Of the 500 clergymen whose records entered 


into this study 455 eompleted a college course 


before entering the theological seminary An 


he age of graduation 


better known divinity 


inquiry was made 


from a number of the 
schools, and comparing the data obtained with 

age at graduation of the clergymen in the 
“Who’s Who” list it is that 27.16 


per cent » distinguished clergymen gradu 


diseovered 


age 24 or 
eent. of the 


the theological schools at 


Irom 
while but 11 
] 


clergymen graduated so early. 


ated 
under per average 
Of the 500 lawyers whose records are included 


in this study, 157 graduated from the law 
school without completing a liberal arts course, 
the remaining 352 were graduates of a liberal 


arts college as well as the law school. In view 
of the fact that very few law schools require 
a bachelor’s degree for entrance, it is a signifi- 
cant fact that 70 per cent. of these distinguished 
lawyers had completed courses of both kinds. 
Approximately 70 per cent. of these men were 
not more than 25 years of age when they began 
the practice of law, and 65 of them were but 
21 years of age when they began to practice. 


By way of showing that it is possible for those 
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suceessful, it 


ymmpleted their 


ch these men 
ym pleted their 
than 


rs. Some 


somewhat ater n lite 


re courses 


ave successful men in eallin 


other 


nteresting observations may be made concern 


which the Ph.D. decree is 


engaged 1 ucational rk. As 


ing the age at earned 
by those 
would be supposed there is grez 
this 


cause it is not necessary to the beginni 


attained be 


ng of the 


the ages at which degree is 
profession as is graduation from the technical 


or professional schools in the ease of other 
It is interesting to find that of the 
“Who’s W ho,” 


these 528, one 


vocations. 


first 1,000 edueators listed in 
528 have the Ph.D. degree. Of 
5 at age 22, 14 at 


59 at age 26, 


received the degree at age 21, 
23, 29 at age 24, 38 at age 25, 


36 at age 29, 


age 
50 at age 27, 45 at age 28, 
age 30, 41 at age 31, 33 at age 32 
30 at 34, 17 at 


number at higher ages. 


age age 35 and a decreasing 
These figures show that 
a larger number receive the Ph.D. degree at age 
26 than at any other age, and that 27 per cent 
of all 


. 


26 to 28 years of age at the time the degree is 


those who receive this degree are from 


It may be worth noting that 17 of 
Ph.D. decree rec 


‘)) 


their bachelor’s degree at age 22 and the 


conferred. 
these 528 holders of the 
tor’s degree at age 26; 15 received the bachelor’s 
degree at age 23 and the doctor’s at age 26; 
14 the and the 
doctor’s at age 27; and 15 the bachelor’s degree 
age 30. These 


are the combinations which lead in the tabula 


bachelor’s degree at age 22 


at age 23 and the doctor’s at 
tion. 

This brief study seems to indicate that those 
who become distinguished in their life-work are 
likely to complete their college courses at 
than the But 


viously there are many factors involved. The 


usual age at graduation. 
same fortunate circumstances which enabled the 
boy to go through school without delay may 
help to push him forward and aid him in attan 
ing success in life. 
J. S. CLELAND 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 








